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I. 


AMONG the eminent men of the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence in 1848-49, Count Franz von Pulszky—who has achieved 
an honourable name also as an archeologist and Director of the 
National Museum at Pesth, and who passed away in September 
—had been the last surviving. He was preceded in death by 
Kossuth, General Klapka, the Ministers Szemere and Vukovitch, 
and other champions of the great rising, as well as by fellow- 
combatants, such as Count Andrassy and Tisza, and by dis- 
tinguished warriors of non-Hungarian origin, who had espoused 
the Magyar cause, among whom General Bem was the foremost. 
The circle of widely-known leaders of that epoch of storm and 
stress is by Pulszky’s death now finally closed for Hungary. 

My first remembrance of him reaches back to the year 1849. 
He was then at Paris, together with the Count Ladislaus Teleki, 
as a member of the Embassy of his country. The two were at 
the same time accredited to England, which he had visited before, 
in 1833. The impressions of that early visit he gave in a work 
published in 1837, under the title: Diary of a Hungarian 
Traveller in Great Britain, As a member of Parliament in 1839, 
as adlatus of Prince Paul Esterhazy in the Cabinet formed in 
1848, and as Secretary of the Ministry of Trade in the Pro- 
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visional Government of that year, he endeavoured to forward the 
cause of Reform in his fatherland. Hungary had been adminis- 
tered until then in rather a feudal sense, though for centuries 
past on constitutional lines—different, in this, from Austria 
proper, where, even as in Prussia, a common Parliament was 
only obtained by the revolutionary successes of March, 1848. 

When a Russian army was marching into Hungary, Teleki 
and Pulszky were sent to Paris to protest there and in London 
against such armed intervention of a foreign autocratic ruler. 
There was, in the French capital, a similar Embassy of the 
Roman Republic whose triumvirate was composed of Mazzini, 
Saffi; and Armellini. Its envoy was Colonel Frapolli. In a simi- 
lar diplomatic capacity there were at Paris, as representatives of 
the newly-formed Democratic Governments of Baden and Rhenish 
Bavaria—whose people and army had risen in support of the 
German Parliament and Constitution—Dr. Friedrich Schiitz, mem- 
ber of the National Assembly at Frankfort, and myself. 

That was a time when the popular movement in Germany, as 
well as in France, suddenly seemed to be once more in the as- 
cendant. Only a few months before, Louis Bonaparte had been 
elected President of the Republic. He owed his elevation mainly 
to the peasant masses, into whose hands the Government of 
February, 1848, had unwisely laid the destinies of the Republic 
by proclaiming universal suffrage with a single stroke of the 
pen, whilst on the day before there had been only an electorate 
of about 250,000 men! 

The terrible backwardness of those masses may be gathered 
from the fact of there being departments then with 62 to 
70 per cent. of its population unable to read and to write. 
Things were worst, in this respect, in the West and the South. 
They were somewhat more satisfactory in the districts bordering 
upon Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium, where better school 
systems prevailed, and from where many immigrants came into 
France. 

In spite of so many revolutions, France lagged fearfully be- 
hind in educational matters. Many peasants actually believed 
that Napoleon I. had never died, and that the person whom they 
had given their vote for in December, 1848, was /e petit caporal him- 
self. When Napoleon III. made a journey through the rural dis- 
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tricts of such benighted departments, he was greeted by the 
population with the exclamation: “At last, the Little One has 
come back!” and the Empress Eugénie was saluted with: “ Vive 
Marie Louise!” 

So Napoleon III. himself laughingly told Queen Victoria, 
during his visit here—as Sir Theodore Martin has recorded. 

No wonder that in the more advanced departments, at Paris, 
and in all the chief towns, a vigorous counter-movement arose 
in 1849 against the Presidential election. It gradually grew 
so strong that there was a general belief in the imminence 
of a new revolutionary outbreak. At Paris, the fall of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte (as his name then still was) seemed to be 
quite a prospective likelihood. Indeed, Ledru-Rollin, who in the 
events of the previous year had played the most decisive part, 
and who had been a member of the Provisional Government 
and of the Executive Committee which followed it, again stood 
prominently in the foreground. 

Many looked upon him as the head of a coming new 
Government. He was, in the Legislative Assembly, the leader 
of the opposition against the armed attack upon Rome, which 
Louis Bonaparte, together with the Legitimist, Orleanist, and 
Ultramontane sections, had planned for the annihilation of a 
“Sister Republic.” This iatter hostile design was at first veiled 
under the deceptive offer of brotherly sentiment until sufficient 
French forces were collected before Rome to make a sanguinary 
end of her new institutions. 

The Embassy of the Roman Commonwealth and we represen- 
tatives of South-Western Germany were in frequent intercourse with 
Ledru-Rollin and his friends, in and out of the Assembly, though 
in such a manner as not to give offence on diplomatic grounds, 
Our confidential instructions, in fact, advised such contact in 
view of political possibilities. It need not be said that we had no 
more ardent wish than to see the so-called Napoleonide overthrown. 

On its part, the Hungarian Embassy maintained an extremely 
cautious attitude. Its two members, Teleki and Pulszky, evi- 
dently held views, or acted on tactical notions, similar to those 
of the Polish exiles residing in France, who expected salvation 
from the most different Governments at Paris, irrespective of con- 
stitutional forms. It will presently be seen how far Kossuth oc- 
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casionally went in that matter, both when the Hungarian 
Revolution was in its last throes, and again on the occasion of 
the war of France and Piedmont against Austria. 

The hopes entertained in May and June, 1849, as to an over- 
throw of Louis Bonaparte, were, unfortunately, doomed to sudden 
destruction. When a colossal mass manifestation marched, on 
June 13, in serried ranks along the boulevards towards the 
House of Parliament, amidst cries of “Long live the Constitu- 
tion!” (a paragraph of that Charter distinctly forbidding any 
attack upon the freedom of another nation), and singing the 
Marseillaise, General Changarnier, at the head of cavalry, broke 
up the vast procession at the Rue de la Paix, suddenly issuing 
with his dragoons from that side-street. A few seconds before, 
some police, in cocked hats, with drawn swords, had sprung out 
from that same street, with cat-like agility, apparently bidding the 
mass of people, who were moving along, to disperse “in the name 
of the law.” Of course there was no time left for doing so—as 
I can testify, having been personally at that very spot—for at the 
same moment these police agents jumped aside, whilst the cavalry 
were riding into the crowd. A few attempts at raising barricades 
were quickly overcome. 

In the meantime, troops had entered the Conservatoire des 
Mi Arts et Métiers, where the Parliamentary leaders of the Repub- 
| lican Party, whose intention had been to come to the aid 
of the Roman Commonwealth, were assembled as an informal 
Provisional Government. By a very wonder Ledru-Rollin and 
mh | others escaped from being fusilladed along a wall. 
| ae A. state of siege was then proclaimed over Paris and Lyons, 
H | where a rising in favour of the Roman cause had also been attempted. 
An extraordinarily large number of arrests were effected among 
all sections of the Republican Party. The law of nations was 
so little respected that I, too—in spite of diplomatic credentials, 
which ought to have given me full protection, and though no 
evidence whatever could be adduced for supporting in any way 
the lawless procedures taken against me,—was imprisoned in 
La Force. I was kept there for more than two months, At last 
the Chamber of Accusation issued an arrét de non-lieu, which means 
that there was no case for a prosecution. Then I was expelled 
from France “for ever” (a perpétuité). 
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With the final overthrow of the Roman Republic, the mission of 
Colonel Frapolli came to a sudden end. The members of the 
Hungarian Embassy were not subjected to any harsh measures in 
consequence of the events of June 13th. Not a few Hungarian exiles 
afterwards became friendly with Prince Napoleon—“the Red Prince,” 
the “Prince of the Montagne,” as he was called—who acted as a 
go-between of the Empire and the Démocratie ralliée. 

Through a Polish intermediary, this son of the ex-King Jéréme 
of Westphalia, had endeavoured, early in June, 1849, to enter also 
into relations with us. We were inveigled into it—as we after- 
wards learned—in such a way that we should not know we were 
to meet him. However, we declined as soon as we became 
aware of his scheme. Our refusal led, it would seem, to the 
violation of the law of nations before mentioned. In order to 
make the Legislative Assembly accede to this lawless Government 
measure, the Minister of Foreign Affairs declared that the Envoys 
from Baden and Rhenish Bavaria “ belonged to a party which 
had always most bitterly opposed that tendency of the French 
people to extend itself towards the Rhine.” A strange crime for 
Germans! But the Legislative Assembly, in its majority, quite 
shared the ideas of the Minister, who was no other than Mons. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, the famed author of the work on Democracy 
in America. 

In London, some years after the overthrow of all the popular 
risings on the Continent, Franz von Pulszky entered into closer 
relations with me, by paying a first visit in connection with the 
then reviving movement for Hungarian self-government. I had. 
defended that cause in the ’fifties—as I had done before, and as I 
continued to do in the ’sixties—in numerous articles and pamphlets 
written in German, English, French, and Italian. Of other Hun- 
garian emigrants I then knew more intimately, General Klapka, 
the brave defender of -Komorn, and the ex-Minister of Justice, 
Sabbas Vucovics. With the former I had first become acquainted 
in the house of our dear friend, the German poet Freiligrath. 

Pulszky had been an adherent of Kossuth, and visited with him 
the United States of America for propagandist purposes, Strangely 
enough, Kossuth actually hoped to be able to persuade the American 
people to a declaration of war against Austria and the use of its 
naval and military forces for such a purpose. On the face of it, 
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this idea ran counter to all political traditions of the Transatlantic 
Republic. It was an impossible notion, and I do not think that 
Pulszky, whose mind was rather of a practical turn, ever shared at 
heart such a visionary hope. 

Altogether, at the very first call Pulszky made at my house, it 
seemed to me that he wished, if ever possible, to achieve his aim 
of a restoration of Hungarian self-government in a different way 
from that which the ex-Governor and Dictator of the “Lands of 
St. Stephen’s Crown” had latterly entered. 

In the conversations I then had with Pulszky I found him a 
well-informed man, of cool judgment, rather given to jocose remarks 
in the midst of serious political discussion, and somewhat inclined 
to that anecdotical treatment of things which is not to everybody’s 
taste. In personal appearance he was of medium size, or slightly 
under it. His face, in which the nose was of extraordinary 
prominence, had not the Magyar type. He told me that his 
ancestors had immigrated from Poland into Hungary, and that, 
going still farther back, his forebears originally came from Holland. 
Of the various races of Hungary he spoke with lively and graphic 
description, and with great freedom of language. 

The four chief nationalities of that country—namely, the Magyars, 
the various Slav tribes (the Slovaks, Ruthenes, Croats, Raizes, and 
others), the Germans, and the Wallachs or Rumans—are, it need 
not be said, each marked with very distinct characteristics. In 
blood and in speech they are as different from each other as a 
Turk is from a Russian, or a Dutchman from an Italian, The 
political difficulties arising from such a racial condition Pulszky 
did not underrate, especially in presence of the Panslavistic move- 
ment then so actively fostered from Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Upon the whole he gave me the impression that, after the sad 
experience of years, he was not disinclined to some kind of com- 
promise, although it was still difficult to foresee how it could be 
brought about. 


II. 


Here it is necessary to refer to a number of little known and 
strange incidents in Kossuth’s career. I think it is quite forgotten, 
though Kossuth himself told it in a speech in America, on April 30th, 
1852, that early in 1848 he had tried to induce the Austrian 
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Archduke Stephen, then Palatine of Hungary, to dethrone his 
cousin, the Emperor, in that country, and to accept the Hungarian 
Crown for himself. On a stormy night, being with the Archduke 
at his house, Kossuth, after having been asked what would be the 
issue of affairs, said to the Prince— 

“TI can see no issue for you but the Crown or else the scaffold, 
and then for the people—a Republic! But even from this alter- 
native I will relieve you. For you the Crown! for me the scaffold, 
if Hungarian independence is not achieved!” 

The Archduke, however, did not accept, and therefore was called 
a “traitor to his country” by Kossuth in the speech in which this 
revelation was first made, years after the occurrence, Kossuth ex- 
claimed in that same harangue in Faneuil Hall— 

“ Now, as sure as there is a God in Heaven, no King will ever rule 
Hungary !” 

A prophecy which, by the restoration of the Constitution under 
Deak’s advice, has certainly not proved correct. 

It stands recorded in history that Kossuth afterwards in 1848-49 
worked firmly, ably, and consistently for Hungarian independence. 
This glory of his remains everlastingly true. But when his country 
nearly lay at the feet of the Cossack invaders, he suddenly endeavoured 
to render the Magyar race, which forms the main prop of the whole 
State structure, the bad service of raising a member of the Imperial 
Russian family, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, to the throne of Hungary ! 
Fortunately, he came too late with his secret and unsuccessful offer, 
the acceptance of which by the Czar would have been the final 
doom of Hungary, where the populations of Slav origin are so 
numerous as nearly to swamp the Magyars. 

Being foiled in this reprehensible attempt, Kossuth, during his 
travels in England and America, went back, as if nothing of the 
kind had happened, to his earlier policy of ardent opposition 
to Russia and to Panslavism. But in 1859 he was once more 
ready either to proclaim Prince Napoleon or—as Mazzini asserted 
to me positively—the Russian Grand Duke Constantine as King 

of Hungary. These dangerous oscillations of the former chief of 
the Hungarian Revolution may have finally been a main deter- 
mining cause for Pulszky to go over to the party of Deak. Pulszky’s 
character no doubt inclined to Moderatism, as far as I could see 
from personal intercourse. And certainly his fatherland has fared 
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better, at any rate, by the acceptance of the Deak Constitution than 
if it had become the sport of Napoleonic or Muscovite policy. 

Kossuth’s underhand moves being so little known, it will be 
useful to state more specially some of the most important facts 
which have been asserted without contradiction by Bartholomaus 
von Szemere, the Minister of the Interior and President of the 
Council in Kossuth’s Government. 

In August, 1849, Kossuth made an attempt at entering into 
negotiations with Russia by a confidential letter addressed to 
Szemere and to Count Kasimir Batthyany, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He expressed a wish to offer the Crown to a “Regent 
of the Russian House,” and for this object he proposed sending 
a deputation “direct to St. Petersburg.” In his pamphlet, Count 
Ludwig Batthyany, Arthur Gorget, and Ludwig Kossuth, Szemere 
writes : 

“Tt is true that even before, towards the end of July, when we had been 
pressed back to Szegedin by the Austro-Russian hosts, and when Count Kasimir 
Batthyany and I went to Gérgei’s camp, which had been set up against the 
Russian Army, Kossuth wanted already to give us those instructions, according 


to which we were to offer the Crown of Hungary to an Imperial Russian Prince. 
But this imputation we decidedly rejected.” 


Szemere furthermore delares that Kossuth, after having taken 
refuge at Widdin, again made a communication, in September, 1849, 
to his agent abroad, to this effect—that he should seek to get a 
Koburg Prince as King of Hungary ; in which case Austria, if she 
were attacked at home or from abroad, should be promised, by Hun- 
gary, 100,000 armed men, as well as the taking over of 200,000,000 
gulden of the Public Debt (!!); or to induce the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg to accept the Crown. As to the latter proposal, Kossuth re- 
marked—*“ That is a feasible possibility, and I recommend this 
idea most specially to you.” 

Now, imagine what would have become of Hungary, with its 
large Slav population worked upon by Muscovite emissaries, had 
Kossuth carried his plan of not allowing the country to go back 
under any circumstances to its old connection with Austria, but 
rather letting it fall into the hands of a Russian ruler! 

In exile, Kossuth gave offence to many a prominent fellow- 
worker of his by an attempted retractation of his abdication as 
Governor, which abdication he had formally declared in 1849, and 
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by pursuing what was calied a “ Pretender’s policy” of personal 
ambition. Amongst his antagonists, Count Ladislaus Teleki, 
Pulszky’s friend, was foremost for years. It was Teleki who hurled 
that accusation against Kossuth, So General Klapka says in his 
Recollections. 

Klapka adds that “he himself had for years had little or no 
knowledge of Kossuth’s plans,” being out of contact with him. 
Not a few Hungarian emigrants suspected that the former Governor 
of Hungary, who in exile, they said, assumed rather unbecoming 
“Excellency” airs, was in his own person an aspirant to the Hun- 
garian Crown, and that “it was for this reason he, in 1849, de- 
posed the dynasty without proclaiming the Republic or indicating 
it as the future form of Government.” These are the words of his 
former Minister President, Bartholomaus von Szemere. 

Towards the end of the ’fifties Kossuth began anew to enter 
into relations with Russia through his agent, Ludvigh, by means of 
intercourse with the Czar’s Ambassador at Brussels, Until then he 
had, in public, incessantly issued war-cries against Russia, He had 
called her “a colossus with a brazen forehead, but standing on feet of 
clay.” He had branded the idea of Panslavism as “a Satanic tempta- 
tion of the pride of the Slav races,” as “a dark Russian plot,” and so 
forth. The restoration of an independent Poland he had over and 
over again declared to be an absolute necessity for the security of 
Europe, in the interest of general freedom and civilisation, In 
fiery language he had urged all freemen to work for that end by 
raising a holy war of liberty against Czardom. 

Now he suddenly changed his tone. He sent word to the 
Russian Ambassador in Belgium that the Hungarians “were not 
par profession revolutionary elements.” He added, as a pledge of 
his recantation on Polish affairs——‘“ Russia could give the Poles 
at least the prestige of a great race as a substitute for the free- 
dom they were deprived of. But Austria could give us nothing.” 

So Kossuth himself reports in his Memories of My Exile. 
However, his advances do not seem to have met with a very 
favourable reception. The scheme of getting Russia into an armed 
conflict with Austria for the purpose of making the Grand Duke 
Constantine King of Hungary appeared, no doubt, a problematic 
and dangerous one at St. Petersburg, 

In the same Memories Kossuth reports how, in the secret 
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negotiations conducted in the Tuileries between Napoleon III., 
Prince Napoleon, and himself, he offered to the son of ex-King 
Jéréme the Crown of Hungary, shortly previous to the Italian 
war of 1859. Kossuth was then still a member of the Central 
European Democratic Committee, together with Mazzini, Ledru- 
Rollin, and others, Behind the back of those friends, with whom 
he signed Republican appeals, he entered into clandestine con- 
nection with the despotic ruler whom they called the “Man of 
December the Second,” and against whom their activity was 
chiefly directed. When this came out, his distinguished associates 
naturally felt it as a betrayal of their confidence. In the last 
sitting of their Committee Kossuth’s demeanour had already 
created much surprise. Instead of remaining on his chair for 
discussion, he continually walked, and almost ran, round the 
room and the table in nervous excitement without looking his 
friends in the face. So Ledru-Rollin told me. Still, they had 
no forebodings then as to his underhand dealings with their 
common foe. 

In the preliminary secret conference which Kossuth had at 
Paris with Prince Napoleon, he, in presence of Klapka and Teleki, 
who had for a time made up their dissensions with him, said to 
the Prince— 

“TI cannot refrain from expressing my conviction that my 
nation would offer the Crown of St. Stephen to your Highness.” 

Prince Napoleon, however, declined, intimating that his ac- 
ceptance would lead to a foreign coalition against France. 
On this occasion, the Prince actually quizzed Kossuth about his 
betrayal of his associates in London by the bantering question— 

“ Apropos of the Republic, what will your friends Ledru and 
Mazzini say to all this?” 

Kossuth answered—“They will not be pleased with it!” Then 
he alleged that he had always reserved to himself the right of 
contracting an alliance with an Emperor, King, Sultan, even with 
the very Devil himself. Only he would take care that the Devil 
should not get the better of him. All this is Kossuth’s own 
written confession. 

Finally, he was overreached, though, by Napoleon III. in true 
Mephistophelean manner, Albeit receiving a large sum (which 
has been stated at 3,000,000 francs), Kossuth was, after the 
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Italian campaign, left politically’ stranded by the French Emperor, 
who betrayed him in his turn. 

I may still mention that in Kossuth’s Memories there are 
curious details as to how, in those days, the fall of Lord Derby’s 
Government was effected for the purpose of facilitating the Italian 
war-policy of Napoleon III., and what a notable part Kossuth 
personally played in this move. 

Kossuth’s false step and want of success in 1859 had an after- 
effect he scarcely had reckoned upon. Many a Hungarian exile 
became henceforth more inclined to listen to the voice of Deak, 
even as Franz von Pulszky subsequently did. 

With Pulszky’s associate in the Paris Embassy and in exile, 
Count Ladislaus Teleki, I was for the last time together at a farewell 
dinner which General Klapka gave in London on the eve of 
Teleki’s return to Hungary. On that occasion our German 
friends, the poets Freiligrath and Kinkel, both exiles too, were 
also present. Affairs in Hungary had then entered a state 
of crisis, and we discussed her destinies most earnestly. Soon 
afterwards the terrible news of the tragic death of Teleki, by 
suicide abroad, gave a shock to us all. Nothing had indicated, 
at that friendly meeting, the sightest possibility of a sanguinary event. 
A great deal of mystery surrounded the sad occurrence, It 
seems, however, that, harassed by the hostile counter-currents of 
revolutionary and constitutional aspirations, as represented by 
Kossuth and Deak, Teleki, in a sudden access of despair, made 
an end of his life, 

In 1862 Kossuth unexpectedly came forward with a scheme 
for the establishment of a Danubian Confederation. It was to 
comprise Hungary, with Servia and other Slav countries in the 
Balkan region, as well as Rumania; forming, as Kossuth wrote, 
“a mighty State of 30,000,000 inhabitants.” Its seat of govern- 
ment was to be alternately at Pesth, Bukarest, Belgrad, and Agram 
—that is to say, once in a really Hungarian, and once in a 
Ruman town, but twice in a Slav one. Moreover, Kossuth . 
suggested that in a Constituent Assembly of this Confederation, 
which in its majority would certainly have been composed of 
Slav-speaking members, the choice of the official language should 
be resolved upon, The Magyar race would thus have been over- 
whelmed and extinguished as a leading political factor in Hungary. 
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The details of this plan were first confidentially communi- 
cated to me by Klapka. He had been invited by Kossuth to sign 
it. Klapka, however, refused. “If I did sign it,’ he said to me, “I 
would be looked upon in Hungary as a traitor to my country.” 

This remark was all the more characteristic because Klapka, in 
a work written during the Crimean War—a copy of which I received 
later from his hands,—had in some way indicated a Danubian Con- 
federation, with Hungary as its leader, in case Austria could not be 
brought to take part in the war against Russia. Yet of Kossuth’s 
scheme he would not hear. He fully felt that it was tainted with 
the fatal Panslavistic mark. 

All these vagaries of Kossuth have, no doubt, confirmed Pulszky 
in the resolution that gradually ripened in him to turn over to 
Deak. 

After Pulszky’s return to Pesth, I was no longer in direct com- 
munication with him, though sometimes hearing from him through 
common friends and correspondents. Thus I learnt that he 
looked forward with great eagerness to the publication of Zhe 
Life and Labours of Francis Deak, which I wrote after the death 
of the distinguished Parliamentary leader. 

When Pulszky recently died, a Liberal London paper took 
occasion to make a kind of attack against the chiefs of the 
Hungarian War of Independence, as well as against the present 
Government at Pesth, because, as it said, they did not give all 
the nationalities of the country their proper rights of self-govern- 
ment; thus “ putting another oppression in the place of Habsburg 
oppression.” The same paper made a similar mistaken charge 
against the Germans in Austria, in favour of the Czechs. For my 
part, I certainly could not approve of everything recently done by 
the Magyars in regard to other nationalities in Hungary. But those 
who, from want of sufficient information, recommend political 
autonomy as the panacea for all the chequered races which are 
inextricably heaped up, pell-mell, between the Carpathians and 
the Danube, simply do not know what they are talking about. 
Such a scheme would be tantamount to the ruin of the whole 
Hungarian State structure, and be only a valuable preparatory 


work for Russian designs of conquest. 
- KARL BLIND. 





















A Good Genius in Court and Society 


UNDER the first sense of personal loss caused by the death of the 
Princess Mary, no exact estimate was to be expected of the real work 
she accomplished, or of the true position among us which she filled. 
The language of a new sorrow is not unbecomingly the language 
of generalities. But the national service which she both rendered 
herself and to which she stimulated others was so definite, and 
when it began, new, as to call for some more precise summary 
of it than is contained in the leading articles and obituary notices 
which have fittingly expressed the public grief at the gap made 
in that circle whose growing narrowness is a cause of popular, 
because it must be also one of Queenly, grief. The identification 
of the Crown with the machinery of popular good, and the 
institutions of national philanthropy is not entirely of Victorian 
origin. The predecessors of the Queen and their families had 
shown since the later years of the eighteenth century their concern 
for movements which promote the mental and moral good as well 
as physical ease and health of the people. But the Queen had come 
to the Throne, had even begun her married life, before the Court 
officially assumed the initiative in whatever concerned the im- 
provement of the conditions of everyday life among the masses. 

No point is established more clearly by the Prince Consort’s 
biography than his clear perception from the first of the opportunity 
afforded to the Crown of more than compensating itself by social 
agencies, in the widest sense of the epithet, for its surrender ot 
direct political power. Sir Theodore Martin’s narrative completely 
answers the charge that in arts, science, or elsewhere in the field 
of skilled effort the husband of the Queen permitted, or was even 
tempted to allow, his German relationships to direct his patronage 
or to colour his action. He was the first, in one of his earliest 
addresses, to insist upon English superiority over Germany in all 
details of manual labour, down even to the preparation of the 
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varnish used for the panels of carriages, In the same spirit the 
Prince did more than anyone of his day to revive the taste for 
old English music and composers by himself presiding over the 
Ancient Masters Concerts. When, again, Sir Charles Eastlake saw 
him on Royal Academy business, and, suspecting a possibility of 
the Prince’s preference for foreign over English art, sounded a 
patriotic warning in an introductory sentence, he was anticipated 
by the Consort with a volunteered declaration of the very opinions 
which the Academician had been about to urge. To the father, 
therefore, of the Prince of Wales belonged signally the credit of 
giving an example of that patriotism which has marked the social 
activities of all those connected with the Royal house. 

So far from being a loser by his original nationality, all English 
interests have distinctly gained from the influences, national or 
personal, brought by the Prince from Germany to England. The 
great Exhibition of 1851 was itself the adaptation to later require- 
ments and opportunities of a German idea—the Frankfort Fairs ot 
the sixteenth century. So, too, from the Fatherland of science as 
well as of militarism the Prince brought and planted here, tending 
it with infinite labour during his earlier years, the tree of the 
knowledge of the laws and phenomena of the visible world. That 
science in all its branches has been so earnestly and successfully 
cultivated during later years among us, that to-day the achieve- 
ments by England in physical research are not inferior to those 
of Germany, is due more than most people seem aware to the 
personal labours of the Prince Consort. Nor on lowlier levels 
in the Prince Consort’s day was the influence of the Court for the 
material good of the masses less visible or active. Beginning 
with the social welfare of the ballast-heavers at the London 
Docks, the Prince did not rest till he had helped to organise the 
whole movement for improving the domestic conditions of the 
working classes in great capitals. The Prince of Wales has given 
many proofs of his susceptibility to his father’s example. His 
ubiquity throughout the kingdom on occasions of non-political 
usefulness ; those progresses from one city or country house to 
another, which almost seem to solve the problem of perpetual 
motion, are not less illustrations of the paternal example than the 
activity of the Heir Apparent for securing better dwellings for 
London labour, notably exemplified as this wzs twelve years ago 
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by his work on the Commission of which Sir Charles Dilke was 
Chairman. 

The more enlightened tending of the sick is above all things 
characteristic of the Victorian age. That movement at its begin- 
ning was due signally to the Prince Consort and the Court of his 
day. Before Miss Nightingale started with her staff of nurses for 
the Crimea, the Court left nothing undone to concentrate and 
solidify interest in her mission, and thus to make it not merely 
a success as a precedent, but fertile and fashionable as an example, 
But for these beginnings the natural development to-day of the 
parade of hospital nurses in Marlborough House garden, with all 
that these incidents imply, would not have been reached. 

This is the category in which the beneficent labours of the 
Duchess of Teck have their place. Nor is it only that in this 
gracious lady all undertakings for any good or humane purpose 
had a directress not less effective in her work than unfailingly 
popular in her presence. The British Court since, as well as 
during, the time of Elizabeth has been the centre of nationally 
educating influences. No better judge of pictures or artists than 
Charles I. has ever occupied a Royal dwelling. That the canvases 
of Velasquez are as familiar to-day in England as in the great collec- 
tions on the Continent is due to the discerning encouragement of that 
King. Had the Prince Consort’s life been prolonged, the recognised 
Court hierarchies of diplomacy, statesmanship, and war might have 
been supplemented by one of science. In addition to literary and 
scientific peers, the Court might have attached to itself men re- 
nowned on their part in the “victories of peace” as well as by 
their exploits in war. 

As it is, the Queen’s cousin, whom she has just lost, took up 
one part of the work of social usefulness where the Queen's 
husband had laid it down; she continued it in the spirit which 
that Prince would have most desired. In an aristocratic country 
like England, the Prince Consort, as various memoranda quoted 
by his biographer show, saw from the first that aristocratic en- 
couragement is the necessary and perfectly legitimate condition of 
popularising and prospering any good cause that is new. Outside 
the actual rulers, no one has shown so beneficent an appreciation 
of that truth than the Prince Consort’s kinswoman who has just 
been taken from us. Together with his discernment of the force 
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for good which, rightly used, the Court and the aristocracy in 
England supply, the Prince Consort and all the leading members 
of the Hanoverian House before and during his time most correctly 
estimated the seriousness which, though it may sometimes mask 
itself as frivolity, is the dominating and fundamental trait in the 
English character. “ Englishmen,” so one of these personages once 
said, “show they mean business in their pleasures by their very 
dress, When shooting, they are disguised as gamekeepers (a re- 
mark that receives fresh point to-day, perhaps; from the latest 
mode of Norfolk jackets). When visiting their studs at New- 
market, they might from their garments be mistaken for their 
grooms. If they cruise on their yachts, no seaman of the Queen’s 
Navy wears attire more suited for hard work. 

When a British statesman retires from age to his country estate, 
he divides his time between the classics for which he was whipped 
at school and the Shorthorns, the breeding of which is the livelihood 
of his tenants.” This remark of her kinsman was sometimes on the 
Princess Mary’s lips. She had not only realised its truth in a way 
that its utterer did not anticipate, she did much to confirm, to ex- 
tend, and to illustrate, its truth. In one respect, whether as regards 
Court, aristocracy, or people, upper or middle classes, the social 
economy of the Victorian polity is in marked contrast to anything 
which preceded it. 

The Puritan England of Elizabeth or Cromwell was not more 
in earnest in the best sense of the word than the England of 
Victoria. The more superficial evidences of this fact might be 
seen in the severity with which the daughters of parents placed 
above the necessity of labouring for their livelihood devote them- 
selves not only to intellectual studies, but to manual labour. 
Cookery schools, agencies for instructing working women and 
their families in the art of keeping their homes clean, happy, and 
healthy ; these are only some of the organisations for popular good 
whose spirit is entirely in accord with that of the Prince Consort, 
and which no Englishwoman of whatever station has surpassed the 
Duchess of Teck in promoting. From her earliest days this lady 
formed and methodised an idea of life that was all her own. 
As years went on she received evidence enough of the practicability 
of her plan. But she saw also that there was some danger lest 
the energies for good of those among whom she was thrown 
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should not produce their full result by reason of their amiable 
dissipation over too wide a surface, and their lack of concentra- 
tion upon definite points. The Duchess of Teck, therefore, did 
not create the fashionable feminine philanthropy of our day. She 
did an immense deal towards disciplining it so as to ensure a per- 
petual harvest of good works. But for her guiding influence and 
example, the intelligence and labour now systematically given by 
ladies of all degrees to the business of showing a sense of 
responsibility for their fellow-creatures and a regard for more 
than the superficial duties or conventional pastimes of their posi- 
tion would not have become a great national force for good. 

The second daughter of that Duke of Cambridge who was the 
seventh son of George III. found herself at an early age under 
conditions likely to impress a sensitive and generous mind with 
a feeling of the graver realities and opportunities of existence. The 
death of her father in 1850 stripped life for her mother and her- 
self of its lustre and pride. Very soon afterwards the subdued 
splendours of the Schloss of Rumpenheim were exchanged for the 
severe privacy of Kew. Here and at Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, 
the Princess Mary passed her days in studious retirement, reliev- 
ing her labour of books on the problems of the time by the 
gymnastic exercises which became her sex, and in which she was 
proficient. Her gracious and sunny presence had always been 
looked for at the public functions of the Court. Few were aware 
of her coming marriage to the Duke of Teck before, in 1866, 
it was announced and approved by the Queen. 

That was to be the commencement of her public career in 
England. The Parliamentary vote of £5,000 a year gave her the 
means of indulging her genius for charitable industry rather than for 
any less unselfish purpose. It is underestimating the facts to say 
that at least a fourth of her income was spent on objects which 
relieve the taxpayers, because they promote those habits that, en- 
couraging thrift and virtue, lessen the need of prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. Thus there naturally and gradually grouped itself round 
the Duchess of Teck a little society of ladies like-minded with her. 
Many of those whose names or titles suggest to the newspaper 
reader the butterflies of fashion quickly learned from the Princess 
Mary to double their parts as leaders or followers of ton with réles 
of proved usefulness in rescuing the waifs and strays of the City, 
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and in steadily reducing the percentage of destitution, homelessness, 
‘vice, vagrancy, and crime. Mere earnestness would not have 
equipped the Duchess of Teck adequately for her task. . She 
united with the quick perception of adaptability of means to ends, 
the intuition for effective routine that was hereditary in her house, 
a discrimination of character that was essentially feminine, and a 
soundness in judging how to deal with different varieties of it 
that were all her own. Hence the Duchess of Teck was able 
to set the ladies of society a notable example of discarding the 
cidola of the drawing-room and of rising above the modish 
prejudices or fastidious superstitions of Belgravia, Mayfair, and St. 
James’s. She was philanthropically a true eclectic. When, some 
years ago, it was the fashion to disparage movements such as 
those of Dr. Barnardo, she looked into the whole matter for her- 
self, confirmed aural testimony by visible results, hinted at de- 
ficiencies, suggested improvements, and so guaranteed against abuse 
instrumentalities for good. She applied the same principle to every 
humanitarian agency which periodically became prominent. Lord 
Shaftesbury had done the same thing before her, but not, perhaps, 
with such uniform success, Investigating, as was her way, the dark 
spots of great cities long before slumming became the vogue, the 
Duchess of Teck could judge for herself as to the exact conse- 
quences of rhetorical crusades like those of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, or of spiritual plans of campaign like those of General 
Booth, She knew what others more or less on her own social 
plane forgot or ignored—that the devices for turning sinners into 
saints at which it seems natural for drawing-rooms and clubs to 
laugh are very often the only expedients which can reach the 
dwellers in alleys and courts. The good that the Princess Mary 
performed for her needy fellow-creatures was great. The good 
she did by her example and her influence for those whom she 
met in society as her equals may perhaps for the reasons here set 


forth have been even greater. 
T. H. S. Escort. 




















Insular Defences 


OF all frontiers the very best are those designed by Nature, 
and few will be found to deny that the “Pelion upon Ossa,” 
in the shape of fortifications piled along the Franco-German 
revised frontier, are infinitely inferior to those originally existing 
before the war of 1870-71. But the French were left with 
a tabula rasa which German politicians and engineers fore- 
saw to be one of the best methods of maintaining peace 
by reason of the time required to render defensible a more or 
less open line of demarcation. The effect of this has been to 
impregnate French soldiers with an undue sense of the value of 
fortifications, and locally to depreciate the value of offensive tactics. 

This is proportionately true of any nation which, possessing 
the potentialities of maritime supremacy, designs fortifications for 
islands without due regard to the necessities of a fleet, which 
should have in view the development of its offensive power 
and the ability to take the initiative. Abroad we seem to have 
grasped the real value of insular defences, and though we’ fall 
short in our provision of troops designed to form the advanced- 
guard of maritime expeditions, the general trend of our policy 
is in the right direction. It is here intended to touch on the 
question of how far our crennellated sea frontiers at home 
and near home are adapted to active defence, and how far we 
have hitherto failed abroad to adapt the troops to the genzus loct. 

Premising, then, that our natural and best frontier, the sea, 
has guided our strategists in the adaptation of estuaries and 
harbours in the United Kingdom to active defence, and to the 
provision and maintenance of sea-going fleets designed to assume 
the offensive at the first alarm of war with an European Power, 
the question is, Have we gone far enough in the direction of 
distributing our sea-power over the largest possible area, and 
so avoided the disastrous consequences of putting “too many eggs 
in one basket”? 

The principle, then, underlying all defences designed to pro- 
tect the radial ocean lines of mercantile communication from any 
great seaport is rather to engage the enemy at such a dis- 
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tance from that port as to approximate as much as possible to 
the maintenance of the status guo ante, so far as the civil pur- 
suits of the inhabitants are concerned. If, therefore, we have to 
provide for the security of the mercantile marine associated with 
the cities of Bristol and Cardiff, in addition to the passive 
defences of the littoral and of the Flat Holm and Steep Holm, 
it is necessary to hold intact the mouth of the Bristol Channel 
and to cover a wide arc of blue water with a fleet charged with 
the duty of acting as first convoy to the groups of shipping 
debouching from the Severn Sea. But no such fleet can, for any 
appreciable period of time, hold the sea without frequent com- 
munication with its local naval base. In a state of war it cannot, 
or ought not, to depend upon Portsmouth or Plymouth for the 
plenishment of naval stores; and as yet Milford Haven and 
Pembroke Dock form no naval base of the first rank. But even 
if we beg the question in this instance, and prophesy such a 
development of the great strategic harbour of Pembrokeshire as 
shall make of it a naval arsenal worthy of its incomparable 
natural advantages, the outposts of the Bristol Channel will re- 
main insufficiently guarded if some relief is not provided for the 
strategic fleet attached to Milford Haven. Such a fleet, or the 
nucleus of it, of course, is provided for in the confidential archives of 
the Intelligence Department; and, for ought I or the general public 
know to the contrary, may theoretically suffice for the require- 
ments of a war of naval surprises. ._But what I wish to here imply 
is, that an offensive fleet lying at anchor in Milford Haven—if 
it is to exist as a tactical and strategic unit—should by no means 
be charged with the duties both of reconnaissance, espionage, and 
local, and therefore passive, defence. Connected, therefore, with 
the defence of this section of coast should be the two islands 
of Lundy and Caldy. The one off the coast of North Devon is 
not only naturally defensible, but forms the nucleus of a harbour 
of refuge for coast monitors charged with the duties of outpost 
sentries and passive defence. The question of the provision of 
such a harbour for merchant vessels has already been mooted by 
the commercial communities both of Bristol and Cardiff, and 
no insuperable difficulties to the undertaking are anticipated, 
Attached to the coast monitors detailed for duty from Pembroke 
Dock at Lundy Island would, of course, be a flotilla of torpedo- 
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boats, which, together with the monitors in question, would rely 
upon the Pembroke stores for supplies both of personnel and 
matériel, When, therefore, the political situation had become 
strained, and war at home was imminent, the. mobilised fleet at 
Milford Haven would proceed with its preparations for sea, secure 
in the knowledge that the Lundy detachment were in position. 

Dealing next with Caldy, an island lying well within gun-shot 
of the town of Tenby, a natural haven is to be found between it 
and the mainland, which is admirably adapted for the anchorage 
of light-draught coast monitors of preferably low free-board. At 
the northern extremity of the island the coast-line, fretted away 
to groups of detached rocks, nearly approaches the island, and 
here a rough-and-ready breakwater could be easily thrown up. 
Under lee of the island so protected a very considerable flotilla 
both of coast-defence vessels and of torpedo craft could lie at 
anchor. These vessels and the Lundy contingent would not only 
be tactically connected, but, with improved appliances within visual 
signalling distance, leaving out of consideration all land-lines of 
communication, telegraphs, and the like. But whereas Lundy, with 
its rugged and almost inaccessible escarpments, is by nature and 
position well adapted to defence and to the mounting of the very 
heaviest ordnance, which, combined with the fire of its attendant 
and flanking gun-boats, would in very truth command the mouth 
of the Bristol Channel, Caldy Island, on the contrary, is not 
worth the mounting of even a corporal’s guard, It is simply and 
solely a crow’s-nest for observation and a natural buttress against 
the force of the Atlantic gales, and forms a haven of rest for 
those floating batteries which one would wish to see laid down at 
once, designed specially for the local requirements of defence. Those 
very 110-ton guns which were mounted, I believe, originally on board 
of three of our largest battleships (one was the ill-fated V7ctoria) 
wou'd find a suitable resting-place on Lundy Island, bleak and 
drear. The life of these enormous weapons is notoriously short, 
and the cost of each round something over 4300. All the more 
reason then to place them in positions where every shot is likely 
to tell as fired from a well-protected and steady platform. The 
guns themselves are a source of embarrassment to the naval authori- 
ties, and their originators, like Brunel, of Great Western Railway 
fame, are in advance of their age, regarded as designers of naval 
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ordnance. Four of these naval monstrosities mounted on land- 
service carriages at Lundy with a life of 150 rounds at least, 
should, if properly served, send to the bottom the most formid- 
able hostile fleet which should dare to face the venture of 
threading the tortuous channel of this land-locked sea. And 
what is applicable to daylight artillery practice is also practicable 
at night, assisted by patrol boats and powerful search-lights, 

But so far I have assumed that the commercial interests of 
Bristol and Cardiff are worthy not only of a specially devised 
local defence by land and sea to meet the case of elusion or- decoy, 
but also of a sea-going powerful fleet destined to mask the mouth 
of this important estuary and to start the convoy and the con- 
voyed in the right direction. On'the nation lies the onus fro- 
bandit that an abstract scheme of naval defence based upon 
decisive actions at sea will obviate the necessity of distributing 
the naval power of England over wider areas at home and putting 
into the hands of local naval and military authorities, charged with 
the defence of such important centres as Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, and the like, the sectional defence of our littoral, subject 
only to the general rendezvous formations of the fleets which the 
known position of a maritime foe might render possible and 
effective. 

But if the more or less problematical position of affairs outlined 
above is to be taken as an instance of what may be termed the 
local defensive uses of islands as linked with naval’ tactics, the 
position is almost entirely altered when the case of such an 
archipelago as the Channel Islands is reviewed, where the close 
proximity of a potential hostile nation enters into the calculations 
of the would-be naval strategist. 

But before the questions of local defences and their auxiliary, 
the fleet, are discussed, it may be well to approach the subject 
from the standpoint of the Palmerston Administration, which first 
brought into prominence the adaptability of this isolated little 
colony for passive defence as part and parcel of the mother islands 
beyond the seas. 

To begin with, the inhabitants of the islands were more of a 
political power at the beginning of the century than they ever 
will be again. During the Napoleonic wars they had suffered, at 
least in Jersey, from tie raids, eventually repelled; of the Imperia} 
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troops, and though possessed of a natural and inherited French 
bias of mind, had learnt to appreciate the blessings of good govern- 
ment under the British Sovereigns who had ruled over them from 
time immemorial. When, therefore, the Volunteer movement began 
in England, which, after ebbing and flowing for half a century, 
took deep root in the early ’sixties, the Channel Islands population 
took up the cry that fortifications, and fortifications alone, could 
supplement the meagre garrisons and emphasise the defence which 
riflemen alone could not supply. ; 

The Palmerston Administration, if we are to believe the 
chronicles of the time, were at their wits’ end what to do to find 
scope for their policy of defence against invasion. The Channel 
Islands were then regarded as a tempting pied-d-terre for an 
enemy strong enough to force an entry. No one seems to have 
considered that an island or islands fer se are only worth pro- 
tecting if available for the protection and harbouring of a fleet in 
being, or as a point of honour, having in view the loss of prestige 
to the flag if any territory passes over to the enemy. Whether in 
these days we should think the Channel Islands worth protecting 
if useless to us as auxiliary defences it is beside the mark to argue. 
What really is to the point is the question of how far these colonies 
are useful to us as shelters for a fleet tactically connected with 
other such naval units, and as strategically intercepted between 
certain French ports, which will be dealt with presently, 

As disconnected with a powerful fleet, I dare to assume that 
the Channel Islands, like Gibraltar, are absolutely wasteful posses- 
sions, as absorbing men and money wanted badly elsewhere. Like 
Gibraltar, the island can have no lines of communication except 
by sea, and the interests of the civil population are inconsiderable 
as compared with the prodigal expenditure which can alone render 
them secure against attack, Indeed, the case of Gibraltar and the 
islands in question form a parallelism sufficiently well marked to 
be worth noting. The one is iwsulated, the others are insular. 

Gibraltar, without docks and minus a vis-a-vis on the African 
coast, no more commands the channel between the Pillars of 
Hercules than the Channel Islands, less “a fleet in being,” dominate 
the peninsula of Cherbourg. 

But Gibraltar, as linked by a powerful fleet with Malta and 
marked as to its docks zm posse by the guns of that fleet, even 
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without its counterpart across the narrow sea, becomes a necessary 
adjunct of our naval power in the Mediterranean. 

So with regard to the Channel Islands: Jersey and Alderney 
covering a fleet, with a strategic harbour and place of arms at 
Guernsey, become a menace, not to the fortress of Cherbourg, nor 
even to the open littoral of the peninsula in which that fortress 
stands, but as intercepting a fleet in being between the flanking 
French squadrons of Brest and Cherbourg. If, therefore, when war 
is imminent, a French naval commander-in-chief elects to concen- 
trate at either of these ports, he leaves the British admiral to take 
the initiative and select his objective, whether Brest or Cherbourg . 
Now comes in the value of the Channel Islands. If, as is to be 
hoped, British seamen know these waters as well as our French 
neighbours, whose fleet frequently stéams at full speed between and 
near the group, we have nothing to fear if we possess in the 
Channel an intercepting Channel Fleet No. 2 in addition to our 
Reserve and existing Channel Squadron as now existing. 

But Channel Fleet No. 2 must perforce be adapted to coast 
waters, and to the action of a unit destined to work in close and 
restricted waters such as those of the Channel Islands as well as 
in more open sea-ways. The ré/e of the Islands is that of divert- 
ing an enemy’s attention and offering him an objective near home, 
while providing us with an opportunity for fighting a delaying 
action, which should give confidence at home and assist the 
preparations for putting to sea the whole naval might of England. 
But -vhereas the existence of the Channel Islands necessitates 
either an organised squadron for the double purpose of the defence 
ol th. se islands and the interception of the enemy’s flcets, this ought 


inn way to militate against the strategic connection which should 

exis between the Channel Fleet proper and that under the com- 
ma’. of the naval commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 

\Vhat I mean to say, in the grandiloquent language of the old 

\rr . Act, is that nothing must stand in the way of our ability 

© naintain the balance of military power in Europe.” This is 

x ly, if not more, what we hope to do by maintaining an all- 

oy -riul fl-et commanding the western end of the English Channel, 

nd aving strategical, and eventually tactical, connection with the 

Mec cerranean fleet, with its insular naval base at Malta. Not that 


uld imply a retrocession from the position I took up in a 
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former paper,* wherein I defined Malta as first a place of arms 
and in the second place as a naval base. 

The history of Malta is that from the beginning it was and 
has been regarded as a step eastwards, whereon followed the con- 
sequence of a fleet designed to cover the debarkation of troops 
and to sweep the sea of hostile naval units. So Malta holds 
a unique position in the category of insular defences. Its harbours 
are designed by nature as properly defensible only from the sea. 
Differing from Portsmouth, we dare not contemplate during war 
the refitment of a fleet while undefended by a covering manceuvre 
squadron of some sort. While the land-locked harbour of Biserta, 
with all its disadvantages, has the one great merit of lying behind 
the fortress guns, the same cannot be said of the dock and estuaries 
of La Vallette+ When and if unhappily a hostile fleet of appreci- 
able power should engage the forts of Malta unmasked or un- 
flanked by a British counterpart, we may regard the use of 
the island as a naval base in temporary abeyance. Thus, if 
the Channel Fleet as at present crganised is to be rent in twain 
or distracted with the doubt as to its ability to quit its station 
for the purpose of delivering a decisive blow in conjunction with 
the flotilla of the commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, both 
the Channel Islands and Malta lose much of their significance re- 
garded as subsidiary naval bases. 

But without help from the proposed fleet of monitors designed 
to fight in close connection with the garrisons of the Channel 
Islands, and in co-operation with the reserve fleet or fleets 
designed for home defence, it is almost an absolute certainty 
that no British admiral flying his flag in the Channel would dare 
to leave his station on his own responsibility. The reason is not 
far to seek. Our own coast is more vulnerable than that of our 
opposite neighbour, consequently we. have to grasp, at the out- 
break of war, the objectives aimed at by French enterprise, and to 
shape our naval policy accordingly. The value, therefore, of all 
insular defences must consist very much in the true comprehensior 
of how an island or islands may serve to form a rallying-point fo1 
a fleet and a decoy for an enemy, while in no way tying the ships 
to the parapets or depleting their crews to reinforce the garrisons. 


* “ Marine Garrisons for Naval Bases,” For/nightly Review, January, 1897. 
+ Valletta is an incorrect, tiough usually accepted designation. 
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But the argument may be advanced that the mercantile value 
of an island or islands may render it worth defending apart from 
any strategical value that it may possess, I think in this case 
that—unless extremely isolated, and failing harbours of refuge—this 
should be provided for by the fleet entirely, observing that fortifi- 
cations would only protect the inhabitants and not their sea-borne 
trade. 

Take the case of Cyprus; it has been proved to be naturally 
almost defenceless and not worth being put into a state of defence. 
The history of this island, as a British possession, is a curious 
one. The place is a material and actual reminder. of-a phantom 
scheme. The Treaty of Berlin gave us Cyprus, and no one stopped 
to enquire whether or no it would not prove “a white elephant” 
should the visionary Euphrates Valley Railway remain a mere 
illusion of speculative minds. We were told at the time that 
Cyprus was to be the natural bridge-head of the eastern strategic 
railway above mentioned, nor did anyone put the question whether 
sea-borne troops, even by the Cape route, would not be better 
ensured a clear route than by braving the complications of war by 
sea and land on their way to Cyprus and beyond. 

Later on in the history of our possession of Cyprus, experienced 
sailors tell us that the island never could be, and never should be, 
a naval base. Its harbours are practically useless, and it is too 
near the probable focus of eastern complications. More than this, 
take away from it its fictitious value as a bridge-head for the 
proposed railway, and its position in the eastern angle of the 
Mediterranean Sea is against the free manceuvring of a strategic 
fleet, with no actual naval base nearer than that of Ma!ta. Thus 
the line of communications is too long for the purpose of a self- 
contained fleet operating alone, as might be the case, before the 
Channel Fleet No. 1 could join hands with the admiral 
commanding in chief in the inland sea. 

So far no word has been said of Ireland and the important 
ré/e that it is likely to play in the war-game of fleets and armies. 
But as an integral part of the United Kingdom, as a wing covering 
us from the west, and as a buttress against flank attacks from 
that direction, Ireland poses rather as a continent than as an 
island in the sense of the term hitherto adopted. 

It is, indeed, notably a pied-d-terre for an adventurous invader, 
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but at the same time can be readily defended by a few fixed 
defences- and a large number of mobile troops. The best foot- 
holds for an invader, from. a topographical.point of view, are just 
those areas where an invader would find it hardest.to derive 
maintenance from the soil and from the inhabitants, A short 
march inland from any of the most favoured: landing-places almost 
invariably brings the careful observer in range of posts of vantage, 
commanding heights, easily-defended rivers or estuaries, and. the 
like. The defence of Ireland, therefore, is a study in “the defence 
of posts.” For nearly two-thirds of its perimeter, if . necessity 
involved the absence of the fleet for other. purposes, a mobile 
army corps, together with such auxiliary forces as might -be 
spared, should serve to repel the attacks, which in a state of war 
with a maritime Power are almost certain to be attempted. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the necessity for-so amending the 
Volunteer Act as to enable the Crown to utilise picked Volunteer 
Corps for service in Ireland in case of imminent national danger. 
I will not here recapitulate any but the most: obvious reasons for 
this scheme. The Volunteers in. the first place are likely to find 
themselves at the outbreak of war more-or less out of touch with 
the Regular Forces. Until a large percentage of its members 
have become war-trained veterans, the first necessity- of Volunteer 
soldiering is to closely connect the force with its allies the Regular 
Forces. At the outbreak of war, or in the face of very serious 
European complications, the situation might be as follows: The 
ist and.2nd Army Corps would be on foot and probably detailed for 
an over-sea objective. Every unit of the Regular Forces and Militia 
detailed for home. defence would be hurried to its station. In 
every village and town the Volunteers. in rear of the forward 
movement of the regular defenders of our shores would be slowly 
mobilising. In the case of the country corps with the present 
organisation and the lack of sufficient uniform and equipment it 
must needs be slow work. But here and there some corps of 
leisured men in civil life would be readily at. hand to fill up gaps 
in our arc of defence... These are the corps I advocate for embodi- 
ment in flying columns on the other side of St. George’s Channei 

For these units their military training would begin at once, if, 
and this is a sine gud non, a full equipment of transport and 
campaigning kit had already been prepared. 
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I am well aware of the doctrine taught by some military 
authorities that the Volunteers will fight best behind entrenchments 
and other parapets. But this I regard as the argument of those 
who really put no faith in the force at all. If this heresy 
means that an inland battlefield is to be chosen for Volunteers, 
we had better sweep away the whole system and substitute ships in 
proportion to their supposed fighting value. If, on the other hand, 
entrenchments on the littoral are implied, I point to the case of 
K6niggratz, and suggest that the tide of battle will not usuaily 
flow into ostentatiously prepared channels. 

No; the troops in Ireland, like those in any island unpro- 
vided with a continuous system of fixed defences, must stand as it 
were on four fronts and in close connection with strategic railways 
and good roads. The training, therefore, of all units destined to 
operate in Ireland must assimilate to the tactics of flying columns 
destined for and against surprise-action. We must gradually detach 
our minds from the idea of fixed defences, where sea-power and 
mobile troops are available for the observation and safeguard of 
an open littoral. In all islands of military value, places of arms will 
and should exist, but to lock up field-service troops in such 
enclosures is to neutralise the support which the mobility of a 
military unit can give to the fleet operating from or in connec- 
tion with the “keep” of the insular defences. 

In conclusion, it seems to me to be the lesson taught us 
by the modern naval strategists of all nations that the comple- 
ment of naval forces is and must be mobile troops. Troops, that is 
to say, that, failing land-lines of communication, can be easily 
moved coast-wise, from point to point and from naval base or 
island, progressively onwards towards the foce of disturbance, 
until the psychological moment is at hand when naval energy is 
to be replaced by the corresponding movement of an expedi- 
tionary military force. This close tactical connection, which should 
exist between fleets and armies, and between islands and __ both, 
if hard to put in practice in time of peace, may at least be simulated, 
and to a certain degree acquired, by carefully prepared schemes 
of naval and military joint manceuvres based on the theory of 
absolute local naval supremacy at home and abroad. 


F, C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON. 














Concerning the Laureateship 


THE common-sense English virtue of accepting accomplished facts 
is strangely wanting in the temper shown by British bards and 
their partisans towards the accomplished man of letters who fills 
the office of Poet Laureate. Whether Mr. Alfred Austin sings 
or is silent, the growls of the versifiers and journalists, who took 
his nomination to the post as a personal grievance to themselves, 
go on just the same. For journalistic, not general nor popular, 
it cannot be too strongly said, is the ill-conditioned jealousy 
which has exposed Tennyson’s official successor to a running 
fire of detraction and attack since his appointment appeared in 
The Gazette. Every London newspaper had on its staff or among 
its casual contributors at least one writer pre-eminently, in his 
own judgment and that of his associates, qualified for the re- 
version to the historic “butt of sherry.” On Zhe Times, Mr. 
Humphry Ward is but the central figure in a galaxy of genius 
equal to the supply not only of Laurcates, but of prize novelists 
and historiographers, causerie writers and critics, in an unfailing 
stream, till we are well into the next century. One of the 
Printing House Square Apollos is creditably distinguished for 
his protest against the chorus of howls yelled out at Mr. Austin, 
ever since Lord Salisbury’s choice fell on him, by the gentlemen 
of the London Press. 

Mr. Kipling, whose lyre seems to have its European domicile 
in Printing House Square, has expressed the disgust which all 
honest or manly natures must feel at the abuse heaped by his 
brethren of the “irritable race” upon the luckier of their number. 
With this exception, no protest has been raised against the sorry 
sight witnessed since Jameson’s Raid in places where they write. 
The evening newspapers, beginning with Zhe Pall Mall Gasette, 
which, under its late editor, contrived to get hold of some really 
excellent verses, might any one of them have supplied a competent 
Laureate. The Daily Telegraph boasted the great panjandrum of 
newspaper versifiers in Sir Edwin Arnold, who might well have 
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been the choice of a Unionist and Imperialist Minister. Its staff 
contained also at least two other members who would not have 
dishonoured the Court Bays. Whether Mr. W. L. Courtney has 
published epics or lyrics, I do not know. If he has, they are sure 
to be good of their sort; while Mr. Traill can write not only 
dialogues in the style of Landor or Lucian, but poems which 
actually have been, as they well might be, mistaken for Matthew 
Arnold, ; 
Though not exactly a Ministerial journal to-day, Zhe Daily 
News had its candidate in Mr. Andrew Lang, who . writes 
capitally, and with a pleasant humour of his own, on any subject 
in earth, heaven, or elsewhere; in verse, prose, in any metre 
known to any age or country. Other likely candidates were 
named—not perhaps so closely identified with the daily Press. 
Mr. Courthope, it was suggested, might add the Laureateship to 
his Professorship at Oxford, and his berth in the Council Office 
at Whitehall. Mr. Saintsbury, filling a Chair at Edinburgh, 
would be handy, it was surmised, for a summons to Balmoral. 
Mr. W. E. Henley had supporters in the Government, arid even, 
one was told, a friend at Court. 

The competition, therefore, for the office was keen. It. was 
certain that on whomever the choice fell, the lucky man would 
find himself in a hornets’ nest. If the Prime Minister were not 
to set tradition at defiance, if he were to show himself amenable 
to the influences which have always weighed with the Queen’s 
advisers in this matter, it needed little knowledge to foresee the 
selection of Mr, Austin as absolutely inevitable. Mr. Austin’s 
training and performances in the classical, only another name 
for the British or orthodox, school of poetry; his recent compo- 
sitions of this sort on the death of the Duke of Clarence and 
the marriage of the Duke of York; his party services as journal- 
ist and pamphleteer; the valuable work done by him during 
thirty years as a principal writer for Zhe Standard newspaper ; 
his aptitude for a Court position; his social savoir faire; his 
knowledge of the world; his acceptability to the Sovereign— 
these things conspired to make Mr. Austin’s appointment a fore- 
gone conclusion. Those who had at all been behind the scenes 
remembered, too, that Mr. Austin was, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, the only periodical writer who had been on 
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really intimate terms with Lord Beaconsfield. That statesman 
had publicly congratulated Mr. Austin on furnishing; like Byron, 
another illustration of the truth that there is no such school as 
poetry for the writing of prose. Through her former Minister, 
the Sovereign had become acquainted with Mr. Austin’s Human 
Tragedy. 

Under these circumstances, what was Lord Beaconsfield’s 
successor to have done? Granted that The Daily Telegraph's 
conversion to Conservatism had been useful to the Unionist 
Administration, was Lord Salisbury to have rated more highly 7he 
Telegraph's service, which, in point of time, might be measured 
by months, than the devotion of Zhe Standard, that, in spite of 
rebuffs, had endured through decades? Or was he to have hoped 
that the progressive Whiggism into which the Liberalism of The 
Daily News was developing might prove the vestibule to Con- 
servatism? Was he on that off-chance to place the lyre of 
Tennyson in the hands of Lang? For, so far as one knows, 
neither Sir J. R. Robinson nor Mr. Henry Labouchere is even a 
disappointed aspirant for the office. Or was he, as almost seems 
to be hinted by the Saturday Review, which, from the first 
has led the yelping chorus of poctic malcontents, to have re- 
quested the editor of that journal to have named the bard of its 
choice? 

The simple truth, of course, is that unless a Conservative 
Premier had been prepared to snub, on principle, talent and ser- 
vice of any kind among his followers, and so to have made him- 
self obnoxious to a charge of ingratitude equally impolitic and 
unjust, he could not have ignored Mr. Austin’s claims. These 
were not approached by any other writer for the Press. Nor 
were Mr. Austin’s general abilities or special gifts more at the 
outside than balanced by those of any among his rivals. If 
Court singers were selected after competitive examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, Mr. Swinburne might, or might not, 
have come out at the head of the list. Some of those who 
profess to know him best declare that a feeler was put out to 
him as to his views on the matter, and that his reply was 
not encouraging to the Court recogintion of his _ genius. 
Whatever may be the truth of this story, the suggestion of the 
name of the author of Poems and Ballads shows some confusion 
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as to the real nature and object of the office which, within our 
century, has been filled by Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 
No kind of obligation, official or traditional, rests upon the Crown 
or its advisers to select absolutely the foremost singer of his 
day. What is now generally expected by the public, who, after 
all, have as much right to a voice in the matter as the journalists, 
is that the Laureate should combine established distinction in 
his craft with tolerable certainty of performance; that as a 
writer he should have made his mark; that as a _ poct 
he should have enough of inspiration at his command to turn 
off a respectable copy of verses on any subject such as that 
which, even in this prosaic age, sometimes presents itself, and 
appeals for commemoration in rhyme. Judged by these canons, 
Mr. Alfred Austin as Laureate, so far from having failed, has 
been a distinct success, All the subjects officially eligible for his 
pen have been written also upon by his defeated rivals. If his 
performance had fallen short of theirs there might be some 
ground for complaint. As it is, from Sir Edwin Arnold to the 
youngest of the tribe, Mr. Austin has placed all competitcrs, even 
in respect of actual performance, at a distance from himself. 

If the Saturday Review, which, as already said, most persever- 
ingly attacks Mr. Austin, were still under the management that 
first made it famous its ill-temper might be intelligible. For 
one of the most spirited and entertaining prose pieces ever 
written by Mr. Austin was a published letter to the Saturday's 
great editor. But as the later life of that journal is a systematic 
departure from its earlier methods, the Exortare Aliquis Nostris cx 
Osstbus ultor explanation is not relevant. When Lord Melbourne, 
at a lady’s dinner-table, was taunted by Mr. Disraeli with getting 
his ideas of Eastern politics from the Arabian Nights, he replied, 
rubbing his hands, “And a very good place to get them from, 
too.” Something in the same temper as this was a characteristic 
utterance by Lord Palmerston, more Melbournian in some things 
than Melbourne himself, on poetry. He had, it may be remem- 
bered, been criticised for his bounty to the “ poet Close,” whose 
muse, judged by the usual standards, was not of the highest 
order. About the same time a mock Newdegate was written at 
Oxford on the subject actually proposed for the prize, “ Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast.” A very distinguished Oxford scholar, and since 
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These lines were repeated 






Day to the school on the hill. 







poetry.” 







satirist not below Aristophanes. 






















public official, was generally supposed to have had, with two or 
three of his friends, a share in this jeu desprit. 
the burlesque was reached when “someone suggested that Daniel 


“The prophet came, and just observed in passing, 
Ah! Mene, mene, Tekel and Upharsin.” 
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The climax in 


to Lord Palmerston by a less 
venerable Harrovian as the two were riding down on Speech 


“And very good poetry, too,” 


Elsewhere 


was the statesman’s comment. “These things are a question of 
taste, and there is no such thing as absolutely good or bad in 


A Quarterly Reviewer has just told us that the greatest poct 
of our period is perhaps the author of the Bad Ballads, that Mr, 
W. S. Gilbert as a lyrist is probably above Herrick, and as a 


we read that the 


absolutely matchless among contemporary bards is Mr. Shaughnessy, 
To most people it may have been a pleasant surprise to have 
heard the other day that the poet Gerald Massey was still with 
us. His believers and associates with him in philanthropic work 
during his earlier manhood were also the friends of Tennyson. 
They included Kingsley and Maurice. 
the poct, since the more famous of the two, did not prevent one 
of the number writing to Massey after the appearance of J/y 
Lyrical Life that Tennyson was not likely to prove a 
rival. The present Lord Lorne, as a boy at Harrow, was con- 
sidered by boys and masters already to have eclipsed Byron, “the 
first poet of our day, with the possible exception of. Critchett.” 
That was the verdict, not of a Harrow boy, but of a Harrow 
master. Now the Critchett here spoken of has since become the 
famous oculist. But in those days, about a generation ago, no 
one dreamt of his descending from Parnassus to Harley Street. 
These are the considerations which should make the dogmatic 
critics of poetry pause, and cause them seriously to consider 
whether there may not be some truth in the Palmerstonian dictum ; 
whether, that is, in such an affair of taste as 
seem to be, the words “best” and “worst” are not a little out 
of place. Everyone knows a story which would illustrate this 
remark. Earlier in this century the sparkling wine of Southern 
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France had not become as common a beverage as soda-water ; 
certain varieties of it, familiar and highly prized now, were novel- 
ties. Canning, when pressed to taste some dry champagne, 
shook his head, made a wry face, and promptly ejected it from 
his mouth, “The man,” was the statesman’s remark, “ who says 
he likes dry champagne would say anything.” No writer of our 
time had a keener consciousness of the obstacles to popularity 
which he had overcome than Robert Browning. “ People,” he used 
good-humouredly to say, “thought it was my mission to puzzle 
them with riddles of the Sphinx, and would not look at me; now 
at every point within the our miles radius they have their Browning 
Society.” 

These changes in poetical estimates ought to make the most 
enlightened judges a little diffident in pronouncing on the matter ; 
should modify, one might think, even the “cock-sureness” of our 
latter-day Macaulays. After all, the practical object of poetry is to 
produce an effect of pleasure by certain agencies of language and 
thought. That Mr. Austin has in a marked degree succeeded in 
doing this is shown by the thousands of readers whom his 
Madonna's Child and his English Lyrics attract. 

The power to win admirers is the same from another point 
of view as the knack of making enemies. The continued and 
frequent onslaughts of the journal once best known by its nick- 
name of “The Reviler,” is in effect only a testimonial to the 
soundness of Lord Salisbury’s choice when he recommended the 
present Laureate to the Royal notice. There is something vastly 
fine, but also very absurd, in the airs which these judges of 
poetic merit give themselves. From their assumption of know- 
ledge, and their scientific jargon of phrase, they might almost be 
second-rate medical men. The greatest physicians are exactly 
those who know that medicine has not yet advanced beyond 
the empirical stage—who have considerable misgivings as to 
whether in the nature of things it can ever arrive at the strictly 
scientific. The intellectual and zsthetic satisfaction which people 
hope to get from poetry depends quite as much on the idiosyn- 
crasies of the reader as on the genius of the poet. The objections 
to Mr. Austin’s verse may possibly be sincere. But they signify 
nothing more than the personal temper of an individual. A com- 
plete apparatus.of poetical criticism has not been formed during the 
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ages by the wit of man. It is just as impossible to define in hard 
and fast terms the essential laws of poetic beauty as to formulate 
canons that a landscape should satisfy before it can be pronounced 
fair. Epithets signifying good or bad, false or true, ought really 
in our present knowledge of the subject to be avoided in disquisi- 
tions on poetry and poets. 

The Quarterly Review, in the article already referred to, shows 
perhaps some perception of this truth, but has not put it plainly 
enough. Who will doubt that very many not uneducated people 
honestly prefer Mr. Clement Scott’s and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
patriotic Jays to such strains of this sort as may be discovered 
among the beauties of Browning or Tennyson? More than this, 
how many are there on both sides of the Atlantic who have 
been won to a love of poetry by a Longfellow or Jean Ingelow, 
such as the numbers of the greater immortals could never have 
communicated to them? In more material things, cookery, even 
music, personal preferences can be indulged and expressed with- 
out the vocabulary of abuse being poured forth by persons by 
whom these preferences are not shared. When Lord Salisbury had 
to consider the succession to Tennyson, his choice very naturally 
fell upon a man of letters whose position in poetry and prose might 
be compared to that which Robert Southey occupied when he 
was appointed Laureate in 1813. Even that appointment, as readers 
of Don Juan know, did not pass without challenge. There was not 
the prodigious pother about it which there has been about a later 
nomination, because newspapers were not quite so much in evi- 
dence as they are to-day. They did not each of them run, as 
they practically have done now, a candidate of their own. But 
Byron’s satire never caused a moment’s doubt with the public 
that Southey was particularly qualified for the office. A few 
years hence, before perhaps the twentieth century has come, the 
retrospect of the Austin episode will provoke the same sort of 
surprise as one experiences to-day in recalling the cries which 
were raised against the promotion of Southey. The absurdity of 
the thing being then fully apparent, will provoke the reflection that 
the whole ridiculous wrangle would have been avoided if only 
persons had recollected that poetical distinction or popularity is 
ndt a matter of absolute merit or achievement, but an affair of mere 
subjective taste: JAMES MACRAyY. 











The Soldier and his Masters—from a 
Sanitary Point of View 


THE object of the legislation to whieh this article has special 
reference is to protect men who incur certain risks from the 
occasional consequences of their own imprudence, and regard- 
ing the question from a purely sanitary point of view. It will 
be necessary to consider—First, whether there is any neccs- 
sity for any legislation on the, subject; second, whether the means 
proposed are likely to attain the end in view; and lastly, 
whether no less objectionable measures would suffice. Now, 
with regard to the necessity, it has been shown, by evidence 
taken before the Venereal, the Royal, and other Commissions 
and Parliamentary Committees, that a proportion of such men 
escape disease altogether; that two-thirds of those who do con- 
tract disease suffer only from a trivial affection, which the pro- 
moters of such legislation assure is of no consequence; that nine 
out of ten of the remaining third escape constitutional infection, 
while the great majority of the fraction who do contract the 
constitutional affection, either spontaneously recover or are readily 
cured, and when recovered or cured do not suffer from relaps- 
ing illness themselves or entail disease upon their offspring. 
Surely if this is true there can be no necessity for any legisla- 
tion on the subject. Let me endeavour to show that it is true. 
There is only one disease of this. kind that is of any conse- 
quence, that is, the constitutional affection; it constitutes but a 
very small percentage of the whole mass of cases; it has been 
falling off for centuries with each succeeding decade, both in 
extent and virulence, so that we can scarcely recognise the 
disease as described by our forefathers; in some cases it dis- 
appears without treatment, it admits of radical cure, and there 
is scarcely any other serious affection which is so amenable to 
treatment. Let me cite a little evidence in proof. Of course, 
we all know that this only serious form of disease of this kind 
has been on the wane all over the world for centuries, that it 
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has declined both in extent and virulence in every country under 
the sun; that the sibbens of Scotland, the radesyge of Norway, 
and the yaws of Africa are, practically speaking, things of the 
past; that serious effects and disfigurement are no more to be 
seen, and that a medical man may practice for a lifetime with- 
out meeting with a single case of malignant disease of this kind. 
“If anyone doubts this,” says the late Professor Hughes Bennett, 
in his admirable work on clinical medicine, “let him compare 
the constitutional affection of to-day with what it was in Scot- 
land.” Dr. Bennett was writing thirty years ago, and the disease 
has fallen off with each succeeding decade ever since his time.* 
“There is not nearly so much of this disease [syphilis] as there used 
to be,” says Dr. Byrne, surgeon to the Westmoreland Lock Hospital, 
Dublin. Formerly we saw men in the street who were disfigured 
from this affection, “now you will not meet with such a case for- 
years.” “A man may practice for many years in this speciality 
in London—a centre to which all bad cases gravitate—without 
gaining any experience of that affection which causes disfigure- 
ment,” says the late Mr. Acton. “We never now see the 
serious effects which used to be attributed to this affection; 
and éven the trivial ones comparatively seldom present them- 
selves,” says the late Professor Syme, probably the greatest 
surgeon of the century. “I can only recall two cases that put 
on malignant symptoms,” says the late Mr, Hilton, formerly 
President of the College of Surgeons, and for forty years surgeon 
to Guy’s Hospital, whither his great reputation attracted patients 
suffering from this form of disease.t If I am told that although 
the coarse manifestations have disappeared, that this constitu- 
tional affection, syphilis, has spread in an insidious form, I reply 
that the exact contrary is the fact; we know now, as Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson has pointed out, that it is not the cause 
of lupus or scrofula, that it has nothing to do with the common 
forms of constitutional skin disease, and that its influence in 
the rare event of its transmission to children is never felt beyond 
the immediate offspring. “I look upon syphilis (this only serious 
form of these diseases) as so manageable a complaint in com- 
parison with other diseases that it is always a source of pleasure 
© See Dr. Alan Jameson, Edinburgh Medical Journal, April, 1897. 
t Evidence before the Venereal Commission. 
VOL. II 34 
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to me to have to deal with it,”* says the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
whose enormous practice in eruptive diseases in a centre like London 
gave him special opportunities of seeing such cases. “The prog- 
nosis, 7.¢., the outlook, in the most desperate conditions is always 
infinitely better when syphilis can be made out as having caused 
the trouble than when any other diseased condition is at fault,” 
says Professor Keyes, professor of surgery, New York, and author 
of a remarkable work on this disease. The conclusion I have 
come to after many years’ experience is that this disease in 
children is one of the most easily cured complaints that could 
be met with. “Does not everyone, whose experience is long 
enough, know of patients who have had syphilis in their youth, 
who recovered in due course from all its symptoms, who had no 
relapse, and who afterwards married and had perfectly healthy 
children. I myself, looking back over thirty years, can call to 
mind numbers, not of patients only, but of friends and acquaint- 
ances, of whom this has been the history,” says Mr. J. R. Lane, 
surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital and consulting surgeon to the 
London Lock Hospitals.t “In these cases, which are far from 
rare, syphilis is but an abortive disease—slight and benignant, 
it does not leave any troublesome trace of its passage. It is 
impossible to lay too much stress upon this point at the pre- 
sent day, when syphilis inspires exaggerated fears; it should be 
known that it becomes completely dissipated in a great number 
of cases (z.¢., the great majority) after the cessation of the skin 
eruption, and sometimes even with the primary lesion,” says 
Professor Lancereaux in his great work on this subject, translated 
by the Sydenham Society.f 

“During twenty years’ experience I have been much struck 
with the fact that some patients who have contracted syphilis are 
very mildly affected : slight redness of the skin and slight sore throat 
completed the whole disease. After this nothing has occurred, 
although I have watched the cases for tens of years, and have 
seen the patients married and become the parents of very healthy 
children,” says the late Victor de Meric, the translator of Ricord 
and surgeon to the French Hospital, another specialist of very 






* Evidence before the Venereal Commission. Query 4,6oc. 
+ Harveian Lectures on Syphilis, second edition, p. 41. 
+ Vol. II., p. 120. The last remark is borne out by Mr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son in his articles on this subject, just published in Albutt’s System of Medicine. 
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great experience. “The majority of those who have undergone 
syphilis live as long as they could otherwise have expected to 
live, and die at last of diseases with which syphilis has no more 
to do than the man in the moon,” says the editor of 7he British 
and Foreign’ Medico-Chirurgical Review, the leading quarterly 
journal of medical science. “Probably in the immense majority of 
cases syphilis is only of transient importance to the person 
attacked,” says Sir John Simon, late medical officer to the Privy 
Council and one of our most distinguished pathologists. “Cases 
of syphilis are rare among the middle and better class, and soon 
got over,” says Dr. Druitt, late President of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health. When Mr. Acton was asked before 
the’ Venereal Commission if, during his many years’ experience in 
London, he had not seen cases where the health of the patients 
had been permanently impaired by syphilis, he said, “No; cer- 
tainly not in private practice”; and when asked if his patients 
were not laid up during treatment he said, “No; they could eat 
and drink, go about and do almost anything.” 

Mr. Cutler, Mr. Solly, Fournier, and numerous other authorities 
all have given similar testimony, the last remarking that only 5 per 
cent. of cases of true syphilis would be rudely attacked : the rest were 
without doubt benign. Sir James Paget says that if such cases are 
left to themselves they will, in course of time, spontaneously recover 
Dr. Dickson, R.N., says that the men after syphilis are as well 
as they ever were before ; and Dr. Fraser, Life Guards, adds that 
they are just as able to endure fatigue and exposure as if they 
had: never had the disease. In truth the heroes of Corunna, of 
Badajoz, of the Peninsula, of Waterloo, of Trafalgar—the men 
who conquered India, who fought in all our old historical wars 
with uniform success, the men who built up this great Empire 
—were not protected, as it is called, by the Contagious Diseases 
Acts; and mot one in a thousand, not ten in ten thousand, before 
the enactment of these measures, were ever invalided or dis- 
charged from the service for any form of venereal disease what- 
ever. The same thing is true of the women. “ Their embonpoint 
and their brilliant health strike all who see them united in 
groups,” says Duchatelet, the great French authority. “From 
what I have seen of the Indian woman, I should say that there 
is nothing in her’ occupation to shorten life or diminish her en- 
joyment of it,” says Surgeon-Major Curran in his work on Indian 
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Lock Hospitals. “Notwithstanding their exposure to so many 
causes of disease, their health resists all attacks better than that 
of the ordinary run of women who have children and lead orderly 
lives,” says Mr. Acton. “The troubles which respectable, hard- 
working women undergo, are more trying to the health and detri- 
mental to the looks than any irregularities of the career of women 
of this class,” says Mr. Holmes Cooke, late surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. “The health of these women is above the 
present standard of female health; it is an error to suppose that 
they die young, or make their exit from life in hospital or work- 
house. Venereal diseases do not seem to influence their longevity, 
and syphilis, when not absurdly treated, is a mild disease,” says 
Dr. Drysdale, consulting physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
London, and to the Rescue Society, in his work on this subject 
medically considered. 

As to the innocent children of whom we have heard so much, 
it is the rarest of all rare events for the disease to be transmitted 
from parent to child. Thus, Dr. Adam Owre treated twenty-nine 
men for true syphilis, contracted under the protecting provisions 
of the C.D.A. in Christiania, and watched them until they became 
the fathers of fifty-five children, not one of whom showed the 
slightest trace of disease. Fournier did the same thing for eighty- 
seven syphilitic men, contracted under the provisions of the Paris 
C.D.A., who had 156 childen, not one of whom showed the slightest 
trace of disease. We know that the inherited disease does not 
affect one in five thousand of our English population, and that 
when the Factory Commission examined ten thousand English 
children they were struck with the fact that there was “an almost 
entire absence of diathetic disease, scrofula, rickets, and syphilis.” 

Finally, in concluding this portion of my article, permit me to 
remark that if syphilis were a fatal or very serious disease she 
insurance offices could not have overlooked the fact; and yet they 
have agreed to ignore it, and accept the subjects of syphilis as first- 
class lives. Again,allow me to call attention to the fact that medical 
men have not hesitated to inoculate both themselves and their 
patients with this malady. John Hunter, apparently without detri- 
ment, deliberately inoculated himself with syphilis, and medical men 
have over and over again followed his example. Dr. Boeck, of 
Christiania, used habitually to inoculate his patients with every 
variety of the disease, Langlebert used to inoculate his pupils 
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(willing subjects) in order to test his preservative fluid. Twenty- 
three cases of inoculation for experiment are recorded in Lance- 
reaux’s work on syphilis ; and we all know of a recent case where 
a respected physician (after repeated attempts) succeeded in pro- 
ducing syphilis in his own person by vaccination, just to see if it were 
possible to communicate the disease by that process, These things 
could not have been if syphilis really were the frightful disease 
which certain lay and professional writers have recently portrayed. 
Of course, I admit, without reserve, all that is true regarding 
syphilis. What I contend is simply this—syphilis is the only 
serious venereal malady, the only one admittedly which on any 
plea can be considered a matter of State concern; it constitutes 
but a small fraction of the whole mass of venereal cases; and in 
the immense majority of cases true syphilis either spontaneously dis- 
appears or is readily cured. That is the experience of every 
physician and surgeon, and every practitioner of medicine and 
surgery who. has had any experience at all. Not only is it true 
that venereal diseases have been a diminishing quantity, both in 
extent and virulence, for centuries, but it is also true that our 
therapeutic resources against these maladies have augmented to a 
degree that has made us complete masters of the situation. Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, for instance, late President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, has taught us how to suppress and cure 
syphilis ad inztio—from the very first, z.¢., how to prevent its advent 
or constitutional manifestation without in the least interfering with 
the patient’s health or occupation, even after marked local infection,* 


* See article on syphilis in Albutt’s System of Medicine, just published, also 
Archives of Surgery, April, 1897. 

On the Treatment of Syphilis (Lippincott, 1897), by White and Martin. 

Mr. Acton remarks: “‘lhat death from syphilis in private practice is a 
thing unheard of, and so rare is death from uncomplicated syphilis that those 
attached to hospitals where these dieases are specially treated have so few 
opportunities of post-mortem that it becomes interesting to enquire how they 
can produce death.”—Acfon on Prostitution. 

The Editor of Zhe Medical Times and Gazette tells us in an able leader on 
this subject that scarlet fever causes more devastation in one year than syphilis, 
the worst form of venereal disease, in ten years. If he had said in a quarter 
or half a century he would not have been far off the mark; and the same 
remark would be true 2 fortiori of numerous other diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, which causes 15,000 deaths annually, and sickens at least three times as 
many more; of typhus fever, which is far more fatal than typhoid; of influenza 
and common cok, which according to a recent authority causes 120,000 deaths 
every year; of measles, of croup, of whooping cough, of cholera, of infantile 
diarrhoea, and other diseases too numerous to mention. 
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while, as is well known, the worst and most advanced cases of con- 
stitutional infection (and this remark I commend to the notice 
of the authorities at Netley) are more amenaole to treatment than 
almost any other serious disease with which we are acquainted. 
No amount of tertiary disease need occasion despondency. “ The 
prognosis in the most desperate conditions is always infinitely 
better when syphilis can be made out as having caused the trouble 
than when any other diseased condition is at fault,” says Professor 
Keyes, in his well-known work on The Tonic Treatment of Syphilis 
—a remark which is repeated in almost the same words in the 
present year by the most recent authorities on the subject, Pro- 
fessors White and Martin, who conclude with the following :— 
“There is nothing more satisfactory in therapeutics than the direct 
and unmistakable benefits following the administration of the iodides 
in such cases.” What more can I say? No one need suffer from 
venereal disease unless he deliberately chooses. Syphilis is the 
only serious or constitutional form of these affections; it is not 
a fatal disease ; it is a very rare event for the parent to transmit 
the disease to his offspring ; inherited disease is not contagious, 
The worst form (tertiary), such as we are told is observed at 
Netley, is not contagious. Syphilis constitutes but a small fraction 
of the whole mass of trivial venereal cases, and in the immense 
majority of patients this worst and only serious form of venereal 
infection is readily and permanently cured. All this is true, and 
I must say that in face of such facts, while willing to do any- 
thing decent or legitimate to diminish disease of any kind, I can- 
not see any necessity for exceptional legislation or the least 
justification for the false, grossly exaggerated, and misleading state- 
ments respecting these affections which have been recently fostered 
and widely circulated, to the great detriment of public opinion— 
the creation of a far worse and more fatal disease than syphilis, 
“ syphiliphobia,” and the depreciation of those sentiments of justice 
and right among the people which is our mainstay against oppres- 
sion, and to which we must look, ex dernier resort, for the defence 
of rights, liberties, and privileges which have been the peculiar 
attribute of the people of this country, and which our wise fore- 
fathers held to be dearer and more sacred than life itself. 
CHARLES BELL TAYLOR, M.D. 


(Zo be continued.) 









Eastern and Western Christendom, 1840—97 


IF it be true, as is authoritatively announced, that ten priests of 
the Greek Church, fresh from the St. Petersburg seminary, are now 
arriving in England, the event may be regarded asa return visit to 
one paid more than half a century since by an Oxford Thelogian 
to Russia. Magdalen, the most beautiful of Oxford Colleges might 
from the genius of its architecture have been expected rather than 
Oriel to have proved the cradle of the great religious movements 
of our century. Among its Fellows, during the ’thirties and 
forties, were Francis Faber, brother of the poet Frederick, James 
Mozley, and a man more noticeable in his time than either of 
these, William Palmer, who died at Rome in 1879, but whose 
two brothers, Lord Selborne and Edwin, successively at Oxford 
Professor of Latin and Archdeacon, survived to within the present 
decade. Few men can have changed less at the critical points of 
life in their physiognomy than William Palmer. 

Those, therefore, who saw him during the rare visits he paid to 
Oxford after he had left the place, can form a good notion of 
what he had been in his earlier prime. It was a thoroughly 
Palmer face; but with more of ruggedness in its deeply carved 
features and shagginess of head and side face than one associates 
with either the Lord Chancellor or the Archdeacon. It was a face 
of which one might be slightly reminded by that of the historian 
E. A. Freeman. There*was the same loftiness of forehead in each. 
There was, too, the same external development of those intellectual 
organs which phrenologists declare to indicate reverence for the 
past, conscientious accuracy, and moral courage. The literature of 
the Oxford Tractarian Movement is already copious ; it increases 
still. The earlier of the High Anglicans on the Isis, who first made 
themselves felt in the ’thirties when they tried to arrest the desolating 
tide of Liberalism which had set in with the Grey Reform Act, 
were followed after a short interval by men who, abandoning the 
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idea of incorporation with Rome, looked for the unity of Christendom 
by associating the English with the Orthodox Greek Church. 
The fact that the authoritative confession and charter of that 
communion had been drawn up after the Reformation, in, 
comparatively speaking, modern times, seemed in itself a hopeful 
omen. 

Of this period, of the interests and activities which it com- 
prehended, trustworthy records are less accessible then of the 
ecclesiastical episodes that preceded it. The late Archdea¢on 
Palmer is believed to have left behind him stores of papers that 
would illuminate the obscure epoch. Whether Mrs. Palmer or his 
literary executors may think well to place these documents before 
the public is not yet known. 

For such statements as may here be made the writer is indebted 
to a few meagre and fragmentary paragraphs in the Axnual 
Register of the dates concerned, to some of those who still survive 
whom William Palmer either taught at Magdalen or examined in 
the schools, as well as to the chief authority on the subject—the 
very interesting notes of Palmer’s visit to the Russian Church, 
edited by Cardinal Newman, and first published in 1882. All 
that the outside world—his pupils, and not a few of the members 
of his own common room—knew of Palmer during the latter 
thirties was that, though his chief interests were theological, he 
spared no pains in preparing undergraduates for the schools. 
Reunion between the Western and Eastern Churches does not seem 
to have been the topic of the same amount of Oxford table-talk as 
that which accompanied the earlier Tractarianism. It is, howevcr, 
clear from the dates given that in his undemonstrative tutorial days, 
William Palmer must privately have been much occupied with 
the visit for which events did not prepare the way until some few 
years after Zract xc. had been published. Curiously enough, the 
Duke of Wellington’s name must be prominently connected with the 

beginning of the Greeco-Oxford Movement during the first decade 
of the Victorian age. The hero of Waterloo was then Chancellor 
of the University. His installation had attracted thither as a 
visitor the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia. Palmer at that time 
was public examiner. His chief theological writing was a Latin 
introduction of the Thirty-nine Articles. Nothing could be more 
punctilious than the deference shown by him at each successiv 
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stage of his action to the authorities of his College, his University, 
and his Church. 

As to his College, he has given us the best pen-and-ink sketch 
in existence of Dr. Routh, the famous President of Magdalen, 
who, during the best part of a century, had been an Oxford 
institution. He was in his hundredth year when he died in 1855. 
He was as full of information about the Revolution of 1688 as if 
he had lived through it. To an undergraduate wishing to verify 
the popular story of his having been presented to Charles II. in 
the garden of St. John’s, Routh answered: “No, sir; but I have 
seen a lady whose mother had seen that monarch.” Charles II., 
the President declared, was never thrown out of his saddle because 
he knew more than those about him. James lost his throne 
because he knew less; was kept in ignorance by those about him 
and led into doing what they knew would render him unpopular, 
He was, therefore, called by Routh the most ill-used man in his 
dominion. Not that, as might be supposed from such talk as this, 
Routh was at heart one with the oid Jacobites and Tories, like 
Walpole’s friend and enemy “ Downright” Shippoa, or one of the 
non-jurors who lost his benefice after the Stuart expulsion of 
1688. He was an old school Whig, a friend of Sir Francis 
Burdett. That is much the same thing as saying he was a new 
school Tory. As for the old passive obedience Tories, Routh, ‘in 
the Johnsonian manner, which William Palmer so happily imitated, 
protested he had no sympathy with them. “‘If any man, King, 
Lords, or Commons, or all of them together, tried to take my 
money unjustly, I’d resist him, sir, if I could’ (taking me by the 
button).” After many interviews with his College chief and the 
adoption of various alterations in the document suggested by 
Dr. Routh, in much the same manner as Dr. Johnson might have 
criticized one of Boswell’s proofs, William Palmer drew up for the 
Grand Duke Alexander an Address in French, requesting him to 
send to England one of his ecclesiastics to study the Anglican 
Church, and during his stay to be the guest of Magdalen College, 
where Palmer undertook to teach him English, At the same 
time, also to some extent under Routh’s editorship, Palmer 
prepared for Russian reading his Latin introduction to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. ‘This seems to have been a manifesto of the 
essential doctrines of Anglicanism endorsed by President Routh, 
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if not other heads of Oxford Colleges. It is clear from the text 
of the Notes* (p. 5) that Routh was not entirely out of sympathy 
with Palmer, for, speaking of clerks in Holy Orders and marriage 
after Ordination, he said: “Controversy apart, sir, it must be 
admitted that Protestants have gone much too far on that subject. 
There is no authority for Bishops, Priests, and Deacons marrying 
after Ordination; nor was it allowed in the primitive Church 
before the Council of Nice. This appears from the Apostolical 
Canons, which represent in general the discipline in force through- 
out the world in the second century.” Someone who knew him 
well once said that in|features William Palmer might have sat for 
a portrait of Don Quixote, But at the period of the first Reform 
Bill there was nothing, after all, so very Quixotic in Palmer’s 
enterprise. Already the reformed House of Commons had 
shown signs of Erastian tendencies, and of its intention to tighten 
its hold over the doctrines and the doings of the National Church. 
Many perfectly sane and cool-headed laymen of the upper middle 
class had serious doubts whether two or three generations hence 
that Church, as an Establishment, would exist. It is not therefore 
historically just to represent William Palmer in 1840 as setting 
forth “on a fool’s errand.” If anyone could have thrown cold 
water on the enterprise, President Routh was just the sort of 
man to do so, He did nothing of the kind. He never looked 
at the project in any other than a serious, though not perhaps a 
sanguine, light. No Minister of State, despatching a special 
envoy to discuss a difficult treaty with the plenipotentiaries of 
the world, would have given his instructions in a tone of greater 
gravity than that which is discernible in the long conversations 
held by the President with his Fellow. 

Nor was Palmer himself without supporters, if not allies, 
among men against whom no charge of visionary enthusiasm 
could lie. Such an one was William Denton, of Wor- 
cester College, who afterwards became vicar of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Cripplegate. In appearance, by sympathies, as well 
as by birth and education, this gentleman was a representative 
Englishman of the upper middie class) He was much valued 
by his lay friends in the City of London for his sound judg- 

* Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church. By William Palmer, arranged by 
Cardinal Newman. Kegan Paul, 1882. 
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He was the last person in the world 


ment on everyday matters. 
Many 


whom one would associate with ecclesiastical visionariness. 
thoroughly practical Churchmen then doubted whether the English 
Church could stand alone. The view summed up in the phrase 
Via Media may be explained pretty accurately as follows. 
Newman and his disciples had held that the Anglican Church, 
notwithstanding some errors and defects, contained enough of 
Catholic truth, as also did the Roman and Greek faiths, to 
justify its claim to be held a branch of the Catholic Church. 
But those who were then most loyal to their faith could scarcely 
have anticipated the practical triumphs in future store for those 
who held the Via Media view. To-day, with its bishops planted 
in the uttermost part of the world, with a Colonial Church as 
highly organised, as effective, and far more numerous than the 


Church of the mother country, one knows how reasonable these 


anticipations were. But at the time now spoken of the future 


seemed so dark as to make the Established Religion of England 
in danger of degenerating into a mere sect, whose faith Parlia- 
ment might mould, whose possessions Parliament might employ 


or confiscate at will, 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the idea of 
communion between the most Western and the Eastern branches 
of the Catholic Church might be, as proved, impracticable. 
It could not be considered irrational. Readers of the fourth 
volume of Dr. Pusey’s Life, just published, will have noticed 
the distance he was ready apparently to travel, in or after 1860, 
towards promoting unity between Rome and England, The 
project in which, in 1840, William Palmer engaged, was, at 
least, not that of a mere fanatic dreamer ; nor can it have seemed 
so in the eyes of so shrewd a man of the academic world as 
President Routh, to say nothing of Archbishop Howley, who, 
though he would not give it his zmprimatur, did not seriously 
discourage it, still less veto the mission, The sense of humour, 
as his face or portrait suggests, was probably not very keen in 
this Fellow of Magdalen. Otherwise he would scarcely have 
penned a narrative so consciertiously and transparently truthful 
as that of his Russian visit, Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
of his welcome by the Court and Church officials-in the land 
of the Tsar. But ecclesiastically he was not made to feel quite 


inter- 
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at home. Moscow metropolitans, chief curators of the Holy 
Synod, and other officials, clerical or lay, of the highest rank, 
would do anything to oblige him except concede intercom- 
munion between the Holy Orthodox Church of the East and 
that which they persevered in regarding as little better than a 
schismatic, obscure, and unintelligible sect of the West. The 
majority of these personages seemed scarcely to have heard of the 
Anglican Establishment. What was it? If a branch of the Church 
Catholic, then, presumably, it must in some way belong to the 
Latin Church. In that case the Pope, not Mr. William Palmer, 
was the person to make the present overture. Chief priests, 
metropolitans, patriarchs, and other dignitaries were obliged, as they 
impressed on Mr. Palmer, to be on their guard not only against 
technical heterodoxy in recognising the English Establishment, but 
against the scandal which such a step would probably cause to their 
flock. If it were for himself that their visitor desired communion, 
they could understand his anxiety for his soul’s health ; they were 
perplexed to know why he could not obtain spiritual relief by 
seeing the English chaplain in St. Petersburg, and in the minis- 
trations of his own Church, though on a foreign soil. And so 
the visit came to an end—after much interchange of Christian 
civilities, but without any practical result. The Synod of the 
Greek Church would, Mr. Palmer was assured, be pleased to 
receive and attentively consider any communications from the 
Anglican Bishops. More than this, they would think over the 
possibility of founding a Greek College in Oxford; they would 
strengthen their clerical staff generally in England ; they believed 
that by these methods closer fellowship between the two might 
be established; they were sure that their visitor’s presence had 
already done good; indeed, had it not enabled them to sce that 
the English Church, which they so much respected, was not, as 
they ignorantly supposed—an idea, by the way, of which their 
guest found it difficult to disabuse them,—a section of the 
Lutheran Church? The letters from the English Bishops to the 
Greek Synod have not, so far as one knows, been written since 
1840. The rumour of the arrival of the Greek Seminarists from 
St. Petersburg that is the occasion of these remarks does not 
seem actually as yet to have been fulfilled. The contrast between 
the Church of England in 1840 and in 1897 is so remarkable as 
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probably to make any persons of Mr. Palmer’s views who may 
survive comparatively indifferent as to whether the representatives 
of the Holy Orthodox Faith do or do not visit our shores. Half 
a century ago many, not without reason, wondered how long the 
Church of England could stand by itself. It still seemed the 
religion only of a Western island. Since then it has proved itself 
to be the constantly increasing and progressively effective Church 
of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen. With its 
Episcopate, its graduated organisation of devoted ministers, its 
schools, colleges, and councils in all quarters of the habitable 
world, the Church whose capital is on the Thames has no need 
to look to, still less to lean on, its sister communion on the 
Neva. Reunion, therefore, is not a matter of actual interest. Such, 
at least, seems the practical conclusion from a comparison between 
those two epochs in the history of the National Faith that it 
has seemed timely to touch on here. 
HUGH TICEHURST. 





ta — 


A Poet of the Decadence 


IN choosing this title for some remarks on the work of that 
fascinating, that strangely enigmatic character among the Parisian 
literary men of this century, that writer whose work even to this 
day excites so much opposition and so much interest, the poet 
Charles Baudelaire, I have selected a word that has seemed to me 
to mark out a special peculiarity of his genius, to classify a side 
of his talent which he had developed almost @ Joutrance, a 
character which, however natural, he also pushed forward in defiance 


of critical opinion. 
What precisely then is this phenomenon of Decadence? What 


do we mean by this phrase which has been more heard in Paris 
than in London during the last half century? Does the social 
unit have its childhood, its manhood, its age, on lines exactly 
parallel to those of the individual? Have we reached already 


in our communities of Western Europe those limits where the 
florescence of a later maturity is past, and the slowly creeping 
hand of time extends its grasp over the decrepit organism ? 

At least, if we may not answer at once so difficult a problem, 
we may study some of its features; we may watch the curious 
side-lights thrown upon it by the writings of one poet,—just as 
in the history of an epoch its art may often lead us close to the 
very pulse of its most vital workings. 

And if we should settle our minds for some quiet half-hour 
to do so, one feature of every period of Decadence will before long 
arrest our interest. 

That feature will be, I think you will agree with me, a certain 
want of cohesion in the social unit, a dissoluteness, to use the 
word in its most strictly etymological sense, running through the 
whole of the social and mental energy of the race, a pushing 
forward of the claims of the individual at the expense of those of 
the community. As I state this feature to pervade the mental as 
well as the social energy of the race, so I shall be prepared to find 
it working out not in life only, but in literature. In the slowly 
lingering decline of the great Roman Empire—for what writer on 
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this subject could avoid an illustration from its greatest type ?—the 
growing incohesiveness of her citizens, the anxiety of the individual 
to escape the irksome obligations of municipal life, the difficult 
and dangerous duties of military service, and even the softer cares 
that fall on married life, the delicate dilettantism, the sceptical 
indifference which had sapped the whole moral life of that world- 
state, find their counterpart and exemplification in the suavely 
modelled prose of ‘Apuleius, in the writings of Petronius, or of 
that Tertullian, whose style—it has been said by a master of 
style—gleams black as with the gleam of polished ebony. 

A race, we have to remember, still following out our analogy 
of the individual, needs no necessary length of time to exhaust 
its vital force; if for the individual it is true that no long-lasting 
pleasure can be preserved save by constant denial and restraint, 
that to deny thyself is, as Goethe wrote, the eternal song of 
wisdom, so for the nation an excessive output of energy must be 
followed by an exhaustion, which may or may not be final in its 
issue. 

In Rome the continued convulsions which marked the close 
of the Republic had prepared men’s minds for their languid 
acquiescence in a veiled but growing despotism. And modern 
France, in that tremendous and fatal convulsion of the Revolution, 
followed by the long-continued wars of the Napoleonic epoch, 
had hurled forth an outrush of material energy and moral force 
which, however fruitless in practical results, must have left her, 
as it did, exhausted and enfeebled in the succeeding generations. 
The men of 1830, among whom in his efforts and aspirations we 
must certainly classify Baudelaire, had come to a nation thus 
exhausted with the pulses of that world-flame of Revolution still 
throbbing within their veins. The germ of Socialism that 
Jacobinism had contained in itself, seemed to have gone down to 
fatal ruin in that tumbril of Thermidor which had dragged to 
the scaffold the half-dead Robespierre; they looked around them, 
these men of a later epoch, on a world gone back ‘to its empty 
artificialities and conventions, and, in their despair of such sur- 
roundings, formed to themselves a visionary country of romance 
—“ devant une facade rose, Sur le marbre dun escalier,’—fashioned 
of some strange exotic beauty out of the depths of the past ages, 
or their dream of the exquisite and sunlit south. 
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Vain hope! to escape from the real, so pressing and so present, 
into the sweet enchantment of a poet’s dream. 

A great despair hangs at the soul of all that work—so subtle 
and so sensitive—a despair of the future, a feeling of the decadence 
of human life. Has not Flaubert typified it in that frail woman’s 
figure who moves through the pages of his story, searching in 
the stifling stupidity of her life to find somewhere the realisation 
of her dream of romance, dying at length with eyes dilating 
before the hopeless horror of her destiny ? 

Had not many another of his fellow-workers, in recognising 
the disillusionment of his dreams, been tempted to repeat that 
saddest phrase, “I have come too late into a world that is too 
old”? And did not Charles Baudelaire, in his Flowers of Evil, 
fix in his lyrics, hard as gleaming steel and as brilliant, the de- 
spair of his age before the emptiness of the Present, before the 
black silence of Futurity? 

In his interesting and detailed essay upon Baudelaire, ‘rhéophile 
Gautier has described his first meeting with the poet in some 
charming causerte intime within the Hotel Pimodan, a reunton of 
a few artists and litterateurs, and brightened by the presence of 
one or two fair Parisiennes—that lovely Maryx who had once posed 
for the Mignon of Scheffer, and another beauty whose name he 
has but half concealed. 

It was in the salon which had been used by the Club of the 
Haschichins, as these votaries of the Eastern narcotic styled them- 
selves, that the meeting took place—a great salon decorated in 
the style of Louis XIV., where some pupil of Poussin had painted 
Syrinx, or her sister nymphs pursued through the reeds by laugh- 
ing Satyrs; and Gautier has left a picture of the scene which 
brings it yet before our eyes—the lovely Maryx sitting a little 
apart, silent and statuesque, playing with the massive rings upon 
her fingers, while her fair companion threw every now and then 
an approving word into the clash of epigram and argument, in 
which the poet took his part, then in the first supremacy of his 
youthful beauty, and hurling paradox after paradox with his reck- 
less brilliancy and enigmatic smile. “We had often heard of him,” 
he says, “but did not yet know any of his work. His appearance 
struck us at once: he had his hair cut short, and of the deepest 
black ; this hair, descending upon a brow of extreme whiteness, 
encircled his head as with some strange Saracen helmet; his eyes 
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couleur de tabac d Espagne, had a look of spiritual intensity and 
of a penetration perhaps a little too pressing ; as to his mouth, fur- 
nished with the whitest of teeth, it concealed under the light and 
silky moustache that shaded its contour, curves as sinuous, as 
voluptuous, and ironical as the lips of those faces Leonardo has 
painted ; the nose, fine and delicate, a little rounded, with quiver- 
ing nostrils, seemed to -scent some vague and distant perfume.” 
To this beauty of person Baudelaire united at the same time 
the advantages of wealth and position. His father, the friend of 
Cabanis and de Condorcet, had kept always something of that 
dignified politeness of the ancien régime; his passion for literature, 
which showed itself at an early age, had been opposed by his 
mother, who after his father’s death had married a second time, 
and to distract him from these ideas he was sent in his youth 
for a long voyage to India and the East. 

He returned not the less fixed in his purpose of devoting him- 
self to a literary career. His majority had already passed, he wa 
master of his fortune, and from henceforth he plunged deep into 
that life of artistic Paris which was to occupy him till his death. 

Only from those distant lands, bathed in the beauty of the 
eastern sunlight, he had brought back a souvenir which was to 
haunt him through all his life—something bizarre, something 
Oriental in its strange exuberance of growth, in its exotic senti- 
ment of beauty, echoes in an undertone through all his verses 
and in his bitterest railings against his destiny beneath the cold- 
clouded skies of Paris, a vision will come to him of some island 
bathed in light—“au pays parfumé que le soleil caresse”—where 
the faint fragrance -of the tamarind mingles in his verses with the 
far-off song of the mariners. 

He had chosen beyond the farthest extent of romanticism, a 
land that had not yet been reached, the extremest peninsula of 
that continent of thought, a Kamtschatka set apart with peaked and 
bristling rocks, and there, said Sainte-Beuve, he had built himself 
on its farthermost point a kiosk or pagoda of fantastic form, where 
he might dwell in the utter solitude of his fancy. 

For, while belonging to the romanticist school, he had already 
begun to look farther for his inspiration; he had discovered the 
charm and mysticity of the American writer, Edgar Poe, and had 
already begun a translation of his works. 

All criticism, it has been said, is a form of autobiography, and 
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in his preface to this translation, in his criticism of this his 
favourite author, he reveals himself at least in some of his opinions. 

“ He considered,” he has remarked of the author of The Raven, 
“progress, the grand modern idea, as an idiot’s rhapsody— 
comme une extase de gobe-mouches,—and he classified all efforts 
towards the perfecting of the conditions of human life as wounds 
and rectangular abominations. He believed only in the eternal, 
the immovable, and the self-same,”—and we shall find that Baude- 
laire himself, in his despair of progress, in his dislike of those 
Idealists who have set as their purpose the advancement and per- 
fecting of humanity, held sentiments on a level with those he has 
attributed to the American author. 

Hence, from this acceptance of the original and irremediable 
perversity of mankind, may be perhaps derived his equally con- 
tented acceptance of the decadence of life, of its universality and 
necessity: a similar psychological condition, a similar sentiment 
of the profound perversity of man, runs through, we may have 
notice!, the theological writings of that long-decaying epoch of 
the Byzantine Empire. 

And it is towards the literature of this period that Baudelaire, 
in accepting his position as poet of a decadent epoch, has found 
himself singularly attracted. He had written a Latin poem to a 
modiste of his friends—whose devoutness and learning he. has 
signalised—in that ternary rhythm which many of the Latin hymns 
of the Church had adopted, and to this singular piece, which he 
has entitled “Franciscae meae laudes,” he appended a note that gives 
a certain light on his own literary sentiment. 

“ Does it not seem to the reader,” he has written, “as it does 
to me, that the language of the final Latin decadence—a last 
sigh of a mighty personality already transformed and prepared 
for the spiritual life—is singularly fitted to express the passions 
such as the modern poetic world has understood and felt them ? 
For mysticism is the other pole of this magnet, of which Catullus 
and his band, pocts brutal and purely epidermic, have known only 
the pole of sensuality. To that marvellous language its solecisms 
and its barbarisms seem to me to give the necessary negligence of a 
passion which forgets itself and mocks at rules.” 

The words, taken in a new acceptation, reveal the charming 
awkwardness of the barbarian of the north kneeling before the 
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Roman beauty. Even the very puns that traverse these pedantic 
stutterings, do they not show something of the quaint, untutored 
grace of childhood ?” 

For, if in his avowed preference for that language of the 
Byzantine decadence, that style complicated and over-refined in its 
subtleness—“ marbrée déja,;’ as one critic has written, “des verdures 
de la décomposition,’—Charles Baudelaire has accepted openly his 
position as a poet of the decadence, not the less so is he in his: 
passion for mysticism hinted at in the remarks just quoted. 
The novelist Paul Bourget, in his short but brilliant analysis of 
the work of Baudelaire, has dwelt on this tendency of his character, 
and derived it from inherited and early influences of Catholicism, 

“He has received,” he says, speaking of this type of modern 
character, “the education of Catholicism, and the world of 
spiritual realities has been revealed to him. For many, this 
revelation is without consequence. They have believed in God 
in their youth, but that belief has been only skin-deep. They 
did not feel Him as something personal and living. For them 
henceforth a faith in ideas is sufficient, an abstract faith which 
lends itself to all sorts of transformation. They need a dogma, 
but notavision. . . . . . . It is not so for the mystic soul 
—and such was that of Baudelaire. For this soul, when it be- 
lieved, did not content itself with faith in an idea. It saw God. 
He was for it not a word, not a symbol, not an abstraction, but 
a being in whose company the soul lived as with a father who 
loves us, who knows and who understands us. The illusion has 
been so sweet and so strong, that, once gone, it has given place 
only to substitutes of inferior intensity. When one has known 
the intoxication of opium, that’ of wine seems sickly and poor. 
In leaving them before the pleasures of the world faith has left 
in souls of this nature a gap through which all pleasures slip 
away. That has been the lot of Baudelaire.” 

And, indeed, in his passion for the ideal, for that mystic 
dream which slips ever from the grasp, this strange poet has 
been faithful to the character of the decadence, just as in the 
orgies of a life of Parisian pleasure he is faithful again to its 
sensualism. The most vicious epoch of the world’s history, 
when the ties of family had become the weakest, when the re- 
lations of the sexes were most artificial and most abandoned— 
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was it not that which sent out its hermits to the Thebaid, to crush 
their lives with self-imposed penance in the wild aspiration of 
some dream of spotless purity ? 

And the poet of a later age—of whom it has been written, 
“ Nowhere does the thirst for air of virginal purity, for immaculate 
whiteness, for the snow on Himalayan peaks, for the deep blue 
without cloud or spot, for light from the most hidden source, 
show more than in these poems which have been described as 
immoral,”—the poet who really possessed this ardour of mysticity, 
had yet traversed all the refinements of Parisian luxury, and 
published a work whose subtle immorality became a public scandal. 
From one excess the scholar of the decadence falls back into 
another. The sexual relations, forced out of all their due relations, 
become a profanation and an orgy, or an object of loathing; the 
scheme of nature, violated and despised, has ceased to stimulate 
his sated fancy that seeks the goad of meretricious enticement or 
the wild ecstacy of some mystic dream. For, of his contempt for 
nature, and for that ideal which has been called classical and 
which is really based on nature in her highest types, Baudelaire 
does not conceal his reasons, 

Like Lucian, he has described somewhere his figurative choice, 
but in a sense different to that employed by the Greek author, 
“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that two women presented themselves 
to me: the one, a rustic matron, repulsive in her health and virtue, 
without attraction and without expression ; in short, owing nothing 
save to nature alone—me devant rien qu’d la simple nature; the other, 
one of those beauties who dominate and oppress the memory, uniting 
to her profound and personal charm the eloquence of the toilette, 
mistress of her gait, a conscious queen of himself, with a voice that 
in its speech is like a well-tuned instrument, and looks eloquent 
with thought that only show just what they would permit to escape 
them. My choice would not be doubtful, and yet there are some 
pedagogic sphinxes who would reproach me with being lacking in 
respect to classic taste.” 

But what strikes us most in this candid admission is less its 
want of respect to classic tradition, than its unhealthiness, its 
artificiality. That “matrone rustique, répugnante de santé et de 
vertu,” however repellent to the refined sensitiveness of this deca- 
dent, has yet been the mother of the strong races, of the straight- 
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limbed sons and daughters, that wrested in the past their fecble 
empire from the Latins, that will hold in the future the promise of 
the world for their own. 
That delicate Parisienne,—“ fine, cogquette, allant d'un pied furtif 
a quelque rendezvous,’ her complexion heightened—as Baudelaire 
loved it—with a careful touch of rouge, her toilette the composite pro- 
duction of all the extravagances and luxuries of an advanced civili- 
sation,—is she indeed the mother of heroes, or the serpent that twines 
herself in slow coils about men’s hearts, the vampire that sucked out 
this poet’s life, forte comme un troupeau de démons, folle et parte ? 
And yet Baudelaire is not incapable of possessing, and even feel- 
ing to the inmost vibrations of his sensitive nature, a higher ideal of 
beauty than is offered by the meretricious elegance of the Parisian 
coquette ; in that noble poem, Les Phares, in which he evokes the 
memories of great artists of the past—Rubens, Leonardo, Michel 
Angelo, Watteau, Goya—“ As a beacon lighted upon a thousand 
citadels ; a cry of huntsmen lost in the far woods,” and in that frag- 
ment without a title, which commences, “/’aime le souvenir de ces 
épogues nues,” and which deplores the hideous spectacle to be seen in 
those ateliers where the human body is yet studied, but now defaced 
and degraded by our modern god of Utility—“O monstruosités 
pleurant leur vétement ! O ridicules troncs ! torses dignes des 
masques !”—he rises to a sense of plastic beauty which is certainly 
classical in the highest sense, both in its aspiration and regret. 
And indeed in his own habitual preference for what is artificial 
and factitious in beauty, we blame not the individuality of taste 
which led him away from that classic harmony—since modern art 
is surely wide enough to include all solecism of temperament—but 
rather the want of balance that led him to overreach himself 
in his grasp after the unnatural. For see to what dangers we are 
exposed when we quit Nature’s modest limits, when in our search for 
sensation we reject the simple gifts that she so simply offers. 
Discontented and ill at rest, tossed between the opposing poles 
of mysticism and sensualism—true child, in his divided impulse, in 
his over-refined sensibility, of an age of decadence,—he turned for 
emotional stimulus to those easily-won loves, those changed and 
changing passions that the city offered, and sought it amid all the 
refinements of pleasure that his temperament could appreciate, that 
his eager fancy could. invent. 
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And before that spectacle of venal corruption he fell ever back, 
dissatisfied and disgusted, back into his own heart that he had 
abased in worthless passions; and the echo of his wasted loves 
come to us in his saddest confession. 

“Dans ton ile, O Vénus, je n’ai trouvé debout, 

Qu’un gibet symbolique od pendait mon image.” 

And then again, pushed on by that thirst of mysticism that had 
yet remained in his deepest nature, he throws himself from the world 
of sense that had disgusted him to a world above the limits of sense, 
he plunges into the study of Proclus and Swedenborg, of Edgar Poe 
and de Quincey,—“ des lectures enivrantes comme un opium”: or in 
that club of the Haschichin’s, which Gautier had once. described in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, he. abandoned himself to, the. exquisite 
dreams that opium .can give, in which the real becomes liquefied 
into forms of marvellous and most delicate beauty, or of grotesque 
and appalling terror. 

In vain! for from these momentary escapes he comes ever back 
to the real, more weary, more dissatisfied, more nauseated with 
existence. 

His loves had long left him wasted in energy and empty in 
heart ; his dreams had faded with the influence of that strange 
narcotic, and had left him weakened in health and power; his 
studies, too, had only left him where he could penetrate no farther, 
before the black veil of that futurity that closed his wished advance. 

A horrible despair comes. to him sometimes as, amid the 
echoes of vain blasphemies, amid litanies to Satan and imprecations 
against God, the figure of the deliverer draws nigh through his 
poems, of Death, that enfolds all life with his soft and silent 
touch. 

His health, indeed, had become rapidly altered, and the fact 
of his leaving Paris for Brussels did not seem to improve it; a sort 
of paralysis had come over him, and within a few months the 
intelligence which had promised such brilliant things was first 
weakened and then crushed in death. 

For within the world of Parisian art the individuality of his 
talent had already made itself felt; in the “Fleurs du Mail,’ in 
his “Petits Poémes en. Prose,’ he had struck a new note amid 
the chords that had been so often touched, a note that was 
dolorous, that was bizarre and was terrible. 
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Victor Hugo had already written to him,—“ Vous avez doté 
le ciel de Part don ne sait quel rayon macabre; vous avez créé un 
Srisson nouveau.” And it is the shudder, the thrill that comes 
to us when we hear this dolorous plaint of the human soul, set 
in the hard metallic brilliancy of his rhythm, that marks the 
individuality and interest of Charles Baudelaire. He has pene- 
trated, it would almost seem, into the midnight orgies of the hags 
that haunt the Blocksberg, and has heard the demons shrieking 
in the air, or has watched on the ground at his feet the corpse 
that is half-merged -in -putrifaction ; an echo, as it were, of that 
Satanic laughter has crept into his poem, a laugh, hard, sharp, and 
merciless, the mockery of a- soul that has. lost its path in this 
wilderness of a vain world, but- sees only too far into its doom. 
And he has most loved all that is most strange,. most. secret, and 
most mystical; he has found passion in perfumes, in cats that 
prowl through the night-watches with stealthy step and glowing 
eyes, in dusky beauties whose silence and sadness had for him 
an inexpressible charm. To him, :too, the vision had come, the 
mission with its moment of divinest rapture; in such poems as 
Bénédiction, or again as L’ Albatros, he had set the poet’s claims 
as high as ever Whitman did, as high as that of the messenger 
of God, the Seer and Prophet of things present and future. 

Did. the great claim then bring no equivalent responsibility ? 
Could. the white bird soar. the empyrean blue, and dip also his 
beak, vulture-like, into the carrion of the gutter? 

Alas! who amongst us shall dare to cast the stone at him, in 
that having seen the highest ideal he failed from the intensity of 
his first: purpose ? 

To the student that has studied his work, that has come to 
grasp those “Flowers of Evil”—those strange flowers with their 
metallic colouring, with their overpowering perfume, with their 
strange and monstrous exuberance of forms, flowers such as, has 
been said, might well grow from this black putrid soil of a decrepit 
civilisation—there will come with their deeper breath no exotic 
perfume, but. the taint of a deadly miasma, He will have heard 
from this poet of the decadence no panegyric of easy vice, but 
perhaps the very strongest of all moral lessons. 


SELWYN BRINTON, 





Round the London Press 
IV.—THE CHOICE OF HERCULES IN BOUVERIE STREET 


To those who feel, as well as observe and think, nothing is 
more pathetic, whether in an individual or a corporation, than 
the career that, beginning with spiritual ambitions and chivalrous 
aims, gradually declines earthward till it is indistinguishable from 
a merely mundane progress; and what was a mission to re- 
generate succeeds, if at all, because it is turned into a business 
which pays. The earlier history of Zhe Daily News was re- 
cently written from various points of view, by pens not less capable 
than well informed, on the occasion of that journal’s jubilee. Stress 
was then laid, not unreasonably, on the distinguished names which, 
like an aureole, lay about or within ‘the Bouverie Street office in 
its infancy. But even in those far-off days the newspaper had 
to bear the little crosses which cast the shadow of more serious 
trials. If any one man is to be called the literary founder of 
nineteenth-century journalism, it is assuredly the dynamic genius 
who afterwards made successively Household Words and All the 
Year Round, the two most consummate agencies for turning out 
newspaper writers of the better sort recorded in the annals of 
the Press. Yet as old Greece could teach political science to all 
the coming ages except to the young Hellenic kingdom of our 
time, so the literary craft in whose instruction the first editor of 
The Daily News had no equal, was to be imparted by him quite 
as much to his newspaper rivals as to those who in his own day 
or later adorned the columns commanded by himself. In its 1896 
retrospect of its distinguished contributors, a place was given, no 
doubt correctly, to Mr. Alfred Austin, whom everyone knew to have 
been connected once with Zhe Daily Telegraph, and to have found 
more settled anchorage with Zhe Standard. The friend and pupil 
of Dickens the late Edmund Yates, was, indeed, I believe, thoug 
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not in his master’s day, the Bouverie Street critic of the play. 
Another of the aptest scholars of the same chief, J. C. Parkinson, 
who has since given up to the collieries and railroads of Wales 
gifts meant for the literary instruction and entertainment of the 
whoie kingdom, was also a Dazly News writer: But with these 
partial exceptions, the great comic humorist of our age, iden- 
tical with the most methodical and disciplinarian of literary pre- 
ceptors, lived to see the pens taught by himself flourishing as 
freely in the central thoroughfare of Fleet as in the street 
abutting upon it close to the Punch office. G. A. Sala’s name 
is associated more closely with the paper founded by Colonel 
Sleigh than with its ten years serious senior. The inventor of 
the reproachful term of journalese himself made his mark as 
the most brilliant journalist of his day after his pupilage under 
Dickens in Wellington Street, no doubt as a Daily News 
correspondent, but more noticeably perhaps as the novelist of 
The Cornhill Magazine, and as the good genius to The Pall Mall 
Gasette in its struggling days. There, and not in his teacher's 
Liberal broadsheet, did Eustace Clare Grenville Murray create 
the “ Monsieur Tartine,” who was to the French what, in the 
same journal, Matthew Arnold’s “ Arminius” was to the Germans. 
A colleague of Murray, who had been nurtured in the same 
school of diplomacy, acquired nearly the same experiences, and 
expressed himself with as much of clear and effective point, is 
indeed known now as one of the proprietors of Zhe Daily 
News. But, though Henry Labouchere’s “Besieged Resident” 
was not below Grenville Murray’s “Roving Englishman” for 
good and fresh writing, the public knows him in his more 
mature and general fame as the conductor of, and the most dexterous 
writer for, the journal with the looking-glass on its cover, founded 
by him when, after having helped to establish Zhe World by 
his “West-End Usurers,” he thought of having, as he modestly 
put it, “a little thing of his own.” 

The Daily News, therefore, has enjoyed opportunities of learning 
in the school of self-sacrifice, But for the fact of its nest being 
now sufficiently well feathered the legend above the Bouverie 
Street editorial den might be the Ovidian line about the birds 
which build, but not for themselves, Yet, as its autobiographers 
reminded one a year ago, the newspaper has the distinction of 
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having published the first specimens of the kind of writing un- 
known before Harriet Martineau, but since then a staple com- 
modity of literary commerce. Good memories,. which had _ read 
her personal notices in The Daily News, had not much to learn, 
when, in the early ’fifties, this lady published her History of Eng- 
land during the Thirty Years’ Peace. 

After Mr. Dilke, the grandfather of the present baronet, had 
been called in to reorganise the newspaper, nothing very. noteworthy 
occurred until, its present proprietors having acquired it, it came 
out as a penny paper, not at first with profit. The story goes that 
Mr. Archibald Forbes in 1870-71 had nearly closed with an offer 
of The Morning Advertiser's to go to the field of war. The News 
was now, however, to have its reward. Mr. Forbes took the 
Bouverie Street shilling; the result was not only the crowning 
of its edifice by the newspaper, but the starting of a new 
school of descriptive writing by telegraphic wire instead of, 
as in Crimean days, by pen and ink. Even here, however, the 
newspaper’s triumph has been chastened by rivalry. The flower 
of which Forbes sowed the seed can be grown by everyone now, 
and is produced sufficiently well for all practica! purposes by the 
“liad in a Nutshell” correspondence of The Daily Mai and other 
such prints. Others of those troubles which often wait upon the 
righteous have disturbed the inner economy of Bouverie Street, 
Mr. Edward Dicey, when called thither from Peterborough Court, 
gallantly accepted the chair which Dickens had once filled. His 
work was, of course, excellently done. One among the incidental 
results of his reign was a personal difference with an older Daily 
News hand, the late E. F. S. Pigott, that, lasting some years, was 
happily ended before the latter’s death. The best known of the 
older type of Bouverie Street editors was Mr. Walker, who subse- 
quently got from his Party the editorship of Zhe Gazette. ‘hose 
who wish to see this typical editor of the old régime may co so 
by looking into Edmund Yates’s capital novel of Black Sheep. 
Other crosses have had to be borne by the newspaper. More 
than Zhe Telegraph, which had dubbed him “the People’s William,” 
The News by its part in the Eastern agitations of twenty years 
ago, made Mr. Gladstone for the second time Prime Minister in 
1880. After a period of chequered fortunes politically which would 
have depressed spirits less buoyant than those of manager-editor 
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Sir J. R. Robinson, the print made by his administration achieved 
its ambition as the Ministerial paper. 

To that dignity it had scarcely settled down when its Party 
was pulverised by the chief's conversion by C. S. Parnell. At one 
moment some doubted which leader it might follow; for even 
then the social influence of Whiggism was felt in the councils of 
Bouverie Street. Orthodox Whig precedents were hunted up. 
The doctrine of. qualified Home Rule was disinterred from the 
speeches of Charles Fox, from the pamphlets and letters of Lord 
John Russell. The literary custodian of a Nonconformist conscience 
satisfied the intellects and humoured the social fancies of its public 
by supporting the house of Spencer against the houses of Cecil 
and. Chamberlain.. The decision was taken with some dexterity ; 
but the just in this world are seldom free from troubles. The 
historic office was rent by administrative convulsions which had 
been long preparing. Mr. Frank Harrison Hill, a careful and 
not an ineffective writer, had long becn a figure on the journal’s 
staff. He had now during some years been its editor. For the 
public his mark had first been made by some bitter but not very 
fresh satire, Zhe Political Adventures of Mr. Disraeli in the 
Fortnightly Review, wrongly attributed at the time to the late 
Mr. Ralph Earle. But some of the sectional leaders of Liberalism 
were not fond of Mr. Hill. _No one was surprised, therefore, at 
his being superseded by Mr. H. W. Lucy. Mr. Hill was a man 
of wide information, would have been more popular, perhaps, if he 
had been less candid. Mr. Lucy had taken up the style of Parlia- 
mentary narrative where Shirley Brooks had laid it down ; had. won 
some applause and more fear by practising with his vivacious pen 
elsewhere than in The Daily News. Changes in newspaper govern- 
ment seldom come single. A series of them now ensued in 
Bouverie Street. Sir J. R.. Robinson filled the gap. He might as 
well have been in titular power to this day. But when news- 
paper proprietors once hear the cry for new blood they are not 
happy till they get it. The clever editing of Zhe Westminster 
Gazette made the business men of The Daily News resolve to 
secure its conductor, young as he undoubtedly was, clever as he 
had shown himself, and quite free from all the hampering tradi- 
tions, social, literary, or political, of previous. Bouverie Street 
dynasties. Meanwhile the tendency of Daily News Liberalism 
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to merge itself in Whiggism had given The Daily Chronicle its 
opportunity ; had made it the first or rather the only advanced 
Liberal newspaper in London. 

The truth is there has always been a great deal of the Reform 
Club in The Daily News. Sir J. R. Robinson is as much part of 
that Club as the hall which is copied from the Pitti Palace. 
The pilling at the Club of the Chamberlain brothers was the 
preceding shadow of the coming disturbance throughout the Party 
whose headquarters it had been. The News annoyed the most 
famous of the family by refraining from all word of protest; 
which explains, perhaps, its tone in speaking of that statesman to 
this day. The conflict of opinion and influences marking the 
fortunes of the newspaper from the first still continues. Nor is 
there any more interesting point of journalistic speculation than 
whether the Whig element represented by Mr. Arnold Morley in 
the proprietary will prevail over the stalwart Liberalism of Mr. 
Labouchere; whether creed as embodied in some of its friends 
will prevail over the modish opportunism represented by others. 
Such is the new version of an old parable now presented in 
Bouverie Street. That is the issue now being fought out on the 
most distinguished of penny newspapers, whose whole career has 
been, in a way, a human tragi-comedy. Fashion may or may 
not prevail against principle. Crusade may perhaps be swallowed 
up in commerce. Whatever the upshot, a creditable and useful 
record is an inalienable asset. The historic association of Bouverie 
Street will long give special interest to the new version of the 
choice of Hercules now being acted out in the narrow but famous 


street running down to the Thames. 
DYKE RHODE. 





An Apennine Republic. 
II. 


IN such wise ran the fate of San Marino in the time of her 
prosperity. A race of sturdy mountaineers, hardy in warfare, self- 
dependent in commerce, loyal to friends, implacable, as was the 
habit of the age, to enemies, she had held her head high and 
neither cringed nor oppressed. Her only internal discord was 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, when one Gracomo 
Pelizzaro was condemned to death for an attempted betrayal of his 
country into the hands of the ever-covetous Bishops of Montefeltro. 

The days of her necessity were contemporaneous with the 
troubles of Urbino. Battista, Duke Frederick’s beautiful and 


learned wife, had died at twenty-six, leaving behind her a delicate 
and dreamy infant, utterly unfit to take up the position which 
his father had held. It was an easy matter for Cesare Borgia, 
marching through Romagna with a mercenary army, to drive him 
off to his brother-in-law at Mantua and take possession of the 
dukedom. 


The Sanmarinese, weakened by their long contest with 
Malatesta, none too sure of their own power to withstand, unaided, 
an attack from such a quarter, sent ambassadors to Venice in an 
endeavour to place themselves under the protection of St. Mark, 
But the Venetians, probably for State reasons of their own, were 
in no mind to lend their aid, and the Republicans went through 
the humiliation of a six months’ foreign tyranny. After the death 
of the Pope, Borgia found himself without protectors, and when 
the Province of Urbino finally recovered its scattered senses, and 
arose in a mass to shake off the tyrant and restore its exiled Duke, 
San Marino, true to her own character, was the first to strike 
the blow, and put out from within her borders the officers 
installed by her late conqueror. 

This but further cemented the kindly feeling already existent 
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between the Republic and the Urbino dukes, which continued 
even when the duchy had passed into the hands of the Della Rovere. 
Francesco Maria Della Rovere—whose portrait Titian painted and 
whose court was honoured by the song of Tasso and diverted by 
the wit of Aretino, and whose brilliant circle of knights, painters, 
poets, and statesmen live yet for us in the pages of Baldassare 
Castiglione’s Cortigtano—was enrolled in the golden book of 
an Marino amongst its sixty councillors, When the last Duke, 
another Francesco Maria, without male issue, and arrived at 
extreme old age, was about to make over his duchy to the Pope, 
he sent a council to the Sanmarinese, advising them to enter 
into a treaty with the Roman Court, which, while protecting them 
from any foreign attacks, should yet respect their independence. 
The treaty was signed and ratified, and the Roman College most 
honourably held to it, as will be hereafter seen. Two attempts 
were made during the sixteenth century to gain possession of 
the Republic, one by the nephew of an ambitious Cardinal, the 
other by a neighbouring lordling. Both met with small measure 
of success, The occupation of Borgia had done more than mulct 
the city of some wealth. Her pride had received a shock, her 
spirit was, for the time, broken; old laws fell into disuse, old 
customs were forgotten; the old spirit of sturdy self-dependence 
seemed to have forsaken her; her nobles grew dissolute, her 
peasants idle and contentious; she began to suffer from a too 
generous hospitality to outlaws, The history of the next two 
centuries is that of slow decline. In 1652 a unanimous vote was 
passed for minimising the Council; from sixty members it was 
reduced to forty-five. The population had decreased, the 
university had lost its old repute, even the agricultural returns 
were lessened. 

It was in 1740 that there occurred an event which stirred 
up the blood of the Sanmarinese, and showed that, in some of 
them at least, the tradition of their forefathers was not forgotten. 
Cardinal Alberoni, out of favour with the Duke of Vendome, 
dismissed from Spain, not countenanced in Rome, but nevertheless 
sent into retirement at Ravenna in the capacity of Papal Legate, and 
probably finding the marshy air of that city’ too sluggish for his 
enterprising temperament, conceived the idea of annexing San 
Marino to the already extensive papal possession in Romagna. 
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There is something extremely ridiculous in the spectacle of this 
man, whose pawns had been princes, whose stage had been the greater 
Courts of Europe, meditating an elaborate intrigue for the reduction 
of a remote little mountain city not numbering 8,000 souls, 

An opportunity for action was afforded him by the capture of 
two criminals, named Pietro Lotti and Marino Belzoppi. These men, 
guilty of murder and under sentence of arres!, got up a counter-agita- 
tion against the heads of the Government, alleging as unconstitutional 
the restriction of the Council a century before, and inciting the towns- 
people to clamour for the re-establishment of the ancient Arengo: in 
other words, for universal suffrage. The uprising was quelled in time, 
and both Lotti and Belzoppi taken into custody. This was the Car- 
dinal’s opportunity. He sent a peremptory message to the captains 
of the Republic, demanding the relcase of the two prisoners, one of 
whom had been taken in sanctuary, while the other held some patent 
placing him under the special jurisdiction of Loreto, The indifference 
of the two captains to such a command aroused all the Cardinal's 
former dominating spirit into a fixed determination for vengeance. 
With an energy worthier of a better cause the old State diplomat 
brought his various resources to bear upon the unyielding town, 
Without even waiting for a reply to his letter to the Papal Secretary, 
in which he had stated his opinions and intentions concerning San 
Marino, he threw into prison those citizens of the Republic who 
happened at that time to be in Ravenna, and forbade all imports 
from the Papal States of any article of food. San Marino was thus 
virtually in a state of siege, and the indifference of her Council began 
to give place to uneasiness. The wily Cardinal now wrote to Rome, 
representing San Marino as a den of robbers, in a complete state of 
decadence, and likely to be easily taken by any neighbouring power, 
thus to become a thorn in the papal side, situated as it is between 
the Roman State of Forli, Pesaro, and Urbino. But the aged Pope 
hesitated—the treaty made a century before had been signed in all 
good faith ; he saw no sufficient reason for violating it. 

Alberoni, exasperated, more than ever determined to bring his 
enterprise to a head, wrote again to Clement XII, asserting that the 
Sanmarinese were themselves anxious to become part of the State 
of Romagna. The lie told—the Pope replied that if such were indeed 
the unanimous wish of the Republicans, and if they themselves sought 
the alliance, he was willing to accept their annexation. The Cardinal 
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was in triumph, and on the strength of such equivocal licence, with a 
small personal guard and a certain Almerighi, not long previously 
dismissed from public service by the Sanmarinese on a charge of felony, 
set out for Serravalle, one of the villages on the borders of the Republic, 
and there received the oaths of submission from such of the peasantry 
as the agitators had been able to seduce or frighten over to their side, 
He passed victoriously to Borgo, the village, or rather suburb, 
immediately under the citadel. By this time the city was aware of 
their approach. The elder of the two captains was for closing the 
city gates, and offering a stout resistance; his colleague counselled 
arbitration. The delay was fatal—as a natural consequence the 
Cardinal and his train passed into the city, and San Marino found 
itself betrayed. Troops from Rimini followed, those citizens who 
offered the least resistance were thrown into prison, all business 
ceased, and a strange uncertainty prevailed as to what was really the 
attitude of Rome. 

Alberoni had arranged a coup de théétre for the 25th October. 
Tools of his own had been installed in place of the two captains, as 
well as a Gonfaliere, and these persons, together with all the inhabi- 
tants of San Marino, were admonished to appear at a solemn mass in 
the cathedral, there to take the oath of fidelity to the Cardinal, who 
now considered himself an emissary of the Pope. 

It must have been a singularly picturesque event—one which a 
dramatic painter might have seized on with advantage. The present 
neoclassic cathedral is modern, built in the prevailing taste of the 
beginning of this century, but the older church, to which Alberoni 
summoned the people on that eventful day, was of the fifth century, 
probably Byzantine, with a row of curiously sculptured columns above 
the capitals of the nave. One has but to transport in imagination 
any one of the Ravenna churches to find a setting for the memorable 
scene. 

To the left of the high altar sat the Cardinal Legate in all his 
crimson robes; the nave was packed with nobles and gentlemen, 
invited from Ravenna and Rimini to witness the Cardinal’s triumph ; 
on the altar steps the Bishops of Pennabilli stood to assist the local 
clergy with the mass, and the body of the church was filled with the 
frightened, eager faces of the populace. 

After the reading of the gospel came the dreaded pause, the 
Gonfaliere stepped up to the lectern to lay his hand upon the Bible 
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and take his oath of submission to the Papal See. He was followed 
by one of the captains, Alphonso Gianghi. This man, with his head 
thrown back and hands behind him, faced the Cardinal. In the dead 
silence of the church his voice was heard by all : 

“On the rst October,” he said slowly, “I swore allegiance to my 
legitimate Prince of the Republic of San Marino; this oath I now 
confirm.” 

It was the first dissentient voice, and it failed to affect the crowd : 
the two who immediately followed him but took the cath as required ; 
the fifth was a doctor, Giuseppe Onofri—he had some knowledge 
of how things stood with Rome, and his speech implied ablame to 
the Cardinal : 

“TIT am requested to take my oath of fealty to His Holiness 
Pope Clement XII., now happily reigning. If the Holy Father 
absolutely commands me to do so, I am willing to comply. If, how- 
ever, His Holiness leaves this to my own will, I confirm the oath 
taken at another time, and I swear to remain faithful to my beloved 
Republic of San Marino,” 

A moment’s hesitation, and then the cathedral rang with shouts of 
“Long live the Republic!” the reaction set in, and the remaining 
members of the Council remained firm for independence. Twice the 
Cardinal rose up in his chair to harangue the people, twice he tried 
to persuade them that they were in the hands of tyrants, that their 
Republic was becoming an oligarchy, that submission to Rome was 
their only safeguard. But the voting continued for independence. 
Then Lotti did a dastardly act—he ordered his men (the large force 
brought from Rimini) to fire on the people. The mass was never 
finished—the Cardinal left the church, and all the male population 
gathered together within its walls to consult what should be done. 
They were in the hands of a superior force—if it came to another act 
of violence, they could be easily vanquished. Harangued by Onofri, 
they decided to take the oath for the time being, and afterwards 
to submit the case to Rome itself. At five in the afternoon they 
filed out of the church and went through the necessary ceremony. 
The Cardinal believed his case was won; on the 29th he returned 
jubilant to Ravenna. 

Then the Sanmarinese sent their own ambassador to Rome 
with their own account of the proceedings. The Pontiff was justly 
annoyed, and the Sacred College, as well as the offending Albe- 
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rone, came in for his displeasure. A commission sent to San 
Marino vindicated the captains and Council from any attempt to 
have turned it into an oligarchy. Once more San Marino was 
free. It had been Alberone’s most ignominious failure. He retired 
with what dignity he might to Ravenna, there to edit his apo- 
logy. 

The Republic, having learned an important lesson, proceeded 
to revise her criminal laws, and, with the stimulus given by private 
donation, began to improve many matters in her University. 

Sixty-five years later, when a greater general than either 
Alaric or Borgia came marching through the Italian Republics, 
overthrowing long-established institutions, ushering in a new epoch 
of strangely unfamiliar life, the Sanmarinese again trembled for 
their liberty, for Napoleon had issued a decree for the suppression 
of the Republic. 

It was then, in their moment of perhaps supremest danger, 
that arose their only really great man, and his name goes down 
to posterity possibly with a juster claim to the title bestowed upon 
him than even Cosimo de Medici. 

“Pater Patriae” the grateful Sanmarinese have written on his 
tomb in recognition of a life of quiet, unobtrusive devotion to 
his country, which looked for no personal reward. Antonio Onofri, 
evidently a relation or descendant of that Onofri who had defied 
the Cardinal the century before, was sent down to Milan in 1805 
to interview the Emperor of France. 

Whether his arguments actually succeeded in convincing Bona- 
parte that the miniature Republic was too insignificant to lend 
an added lustre to his crown, whether some latent sentimentality 
in the breast of a monarch who, in spite of his elevation to the 
first throne in Europe, always professed the sincerest admiration for 
a republican form of government, or whether a personal esteem for 
his ambassador influenced the decision of Napoleon, it would be hard 
to conjecture. But he rescinded his decree—San Marino was to 
be left entire. “Is there anything I can do for you?” he asked 
the delegate. “Your Majesty can leave us precisely where we 
are,” Onofri replied. None the less, he profited by the occasion 
to ratify a commercial treaty already existing between the Milanese 
and the dwellers on Monte Titano, 

It was due to Onofri’s influence that the Congress of Vienna 
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recognised and agreed to leave intact the sturdy little Republic. 
Later, when libellous reports as to the Sanmarinese Government had 
again been circulated at Rome, it was Onofri who undertook to 
vindicate his country. The Pope received him cordially, and 
assured him of his perpetual goodwill towards the tiny State, 
Onofri died in 1825. A tomb in the cathedral bears his name 
with the epitaph already quoted. A marble bust in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall keeps his memory before the eyes 
of those who owe him their present independence. 

Another quarter of a century had partly gone by before Italy 
was convulsed in every one of her provinces by a revolution pro- 
founder in its bearings than any changes which had followed in 
the wake of Napoleon. The revolution was an internal one; it 
arose from the free-will of her children; it found its adherents 
in every mountain village and crowded city street, in all those 
from whom the long-pent-up cry of oppression had gone forth. 
Italy had centuries of tyranny to account for—the ecclesiastical 
oppression that, since Hildebrand, had ever tended to sink her lower 
in mere priestly vassalage ; the civic despotism of effete and worn- 
out families, still trading in the power that their forefathers won 
and wielded not ungraciously; between the Grand Dukes, the 
Doges, the Spanish Kings of Naples, and the Church, Italy lay 
low indeed. 


“Di catene ha carche ambe le braccia ; 
Si che sparte le chiome e senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 
Tra le ginocchia e piange. 
Piangi, che ben hai donde, Italia mia, 
Le genti a vincer nata 
E nella fausta sorte e nella ria,” 
her greatest modern poet, Leopardi, had written earlier in the 
century. He did not live to see how Italy could indeed arouse 
herself, and in the glory of her fight for liberty still outshine 
the other nations, even as she had surpassed them in the depths 
of her disgrace, The Italian Revolution of 1848, whatever may 
be its present consequences in the hands of the incompetent suc- 
cessors of the great men who fought for it, was undoubtedly one 
of the finest patriotic demonstrations that the world has known. 
It was a fight, perhaps, less for personal freedom than for a 
political ideal. It was for the emancipation of the human race, 
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for the tearing down of unjust monopolies, for the uprooting of 
false conceptions, for the readjustment of our social organisation 
in general, that Mazzini wrote, that Cavour legislated, that Gari- 
baldi and d’Azeglio bled. Italy was to set example to the nations 
of Europe, Italy was to sound the trumpet-call for the beginning 
of a new era in the history of political aspiration. Such was 
the ideal of Mazzini and his colleagues. If Italy has failed— 
failed in the second generation for a lack of these very qualities 
which shone so gloriously a quarter of a century ago,—we cannot 
forget the heroism of her resurrection. Whatever may be her pre- 
sent status, to whatever origin be due the complex causes which 
place her to-day but among the lesser European Powers, the story 
of the gaining of her independence is one of the brightest pages 
in the whole of modern history. 

San Marino took no part in it. Her children had suf- 
fered less from priestly tyranny, they had no grievances of 
which to rid themselves, and, as we have seen, San Marino 
rarely allowed enthusiasm for an ideal to allure her from her 
prudent line of cautious neutrality. 

But to their credit it is to be remembered that they gave 
a refuge to the Garibaldian troops in that memorable retreat 
from Rome in 1849. For five days Garibaldi and his 2,000 
men found shelter, food, and kindliness within the Republican 
borders. From there they stipulated with the Austrians; under 
the walls of San Marino the general disbanded his men. 
Broken down with hunger and fatigue, heart-weary at the 
failure of his plans, for the French and the Pope were again 
in possession of Rome, Garibaldi bade his brave followers lay 
down their arms, and sent them down to their respective homes, 
while he, his dying wife, Ugo Bassi, and some few others, 
pushed on towards the marshes of Ravenna, Of all that happened 
in the Ravenna pine forest the world has heard full often. 
Of Anita Garibaldi’s pathetic death, of Ugo Bassi taken by the 
Austrians, and carried off to Bologna to be shot, of Garibaldi’s 
own escape, we have been told again and again in verse and 
prose, and with each telling the story, in ‘its pathos and its 
heroism, stirs us to the depths. 

San Marino had incurred great danger by her hospitality ; 
the Austrians brought a charge against her of aiding and abet- 
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ting the rebel army. It was only by a very straightforward 
defence and the offering of similar courtesies to the Austrians 
themselves that she was able to convince them of her own 
neutrality. Ten years later San Marino did not incorporate her- 
self with United Italy. As the whole revolution had been a 
voluntary one, so, in the Unification, she was at liberty to hold 
aloof, and Victor Emmanuel evidently respected her decisions, 
for since then the relations between the unique little State and the 
rest of the Kingdom have been entirely friendly and co-operative. 

In 1862 a treaty of commerce was signed between Italy 
and little San Marino, remote on her mountain crest. Since 
then her public life has been almost negative—that of any small 
provincial town. 

Of her eight thousand inhabitants, some fifteen hundred dwell 
in the city itself, and another seven hundred, rather the better 
class, populate the Borgo, the suburb just at the base of the 
steep cleft of rock, connected by a narrow winding road with the 
city gate. The remaining six thousand members of the Republic 
help to people the outlying farmsteads and the four Castelli or 
villages, Serravalle, Monte Giardino, Fiorentino, and Faetano, A 
standing army of fifteen hundred men is still maintained, 
officered by four gentlemen who have received their training in 
the military schools of Italy. An Italian magistrate is main- 
tained at the expense of the Republic, as well as an Italian 
doctor. From her eighteen square miles of territory she pro- 
duces sufficient wine, oil, and cereals to supply her own need 
and even export a little wine. At one time she realised a slight 
surplus revenue by the selling of titles to ambitious commoners! 

Each half year the formal ceremony of electing and instal- 
ling two captains of the people is duly gone through, and the pic- 
turesque costume of the sixteenth century is still donned by the 
candidates on that day. Thus far has her conservatism brought 
her—to the end of the nineteenth century, intact, independent as in 
the days of her early growth. Yet, surveying her present posi- 
tion and the whole long chapter of her history, from the 
colony formed around Marinus’s tomb to this year’s election of 
her dual presidents, one is forced to the somewhat unwilling 
conclusion that a republican form of government too long con- 
tinued tends rather to apathy and sterilisation in the end, 
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The Republic in itself has been the zdeal of all social 
thinkers from Plato to Sir Thomas Moore and Fourier; it was 
the firm hope of Mazzini, it is still the far-off goal to many 
a one who seeks solution for the numerous problems of evil 
which our faltering systems present. 

To those smarting under a present public or private 
tyranny, to those to whom the cause of the people has 
become almost a battle-cry, the comparative freedom of a State 
governed by the .majority, unburdened by hereditary privilege, 
may indeed appear as nearer perfection than any legislative 
formula yet tried. 

And for a while, as a period of rest is essential to every 
organism, we know that a suspension of monarchy and the 
abuses fathering around it has brought immense benefit in cases 
of too close tension and national overstrain. We have a proof 
of it in the recuperative opportunity which our own Common- 
wealth conferred. 

Yet it was Athens, not Sparta, and Athens under Pericles, 
which gave artistic impetus to Greece; it was not during the 
Republican period that Florence or Milan distinguished them- 
selves in the creative arts, it was when the Doges had attained to 
almost the power of private princes that the great Venetian school 
experienced its full development; throughout history we have 
the curious testimony that art and literature best flourish under 
the spur and stimulus of a personal ruler, and the protection of 
a rich noblesse. Personality, an individual as a centre, a circle so 
happily placed as to be able to materially encourage, and men of 
genius spring into being as though the favourable circumstances 
had brought forth the supply. 

San Marino never offered these conditions; San Marino never 
knew any artistic awakening ; there came no Renaissance to the 
little mountain State. Her life has been one long stagnation, so 
far as the finer arts hold good; and now that the necessity of 
struggle for independence no longer calls for martial skill, one 
may not be wrong in the inference that dissolution and amalgama- 
tion be not far off. 

The rigidly conservative law which withholds the Presidency 
from any man for two years in succession, though it has saved 
the State from oligarchy during the darker ages, has also been 
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prohibitive of any individual enterprise. It is to no man’s interest, 
however ardent a patriot he may be, to start reforms which his 
successors will be almost certain not to carry out. 

One last trait, however, redounds to her lasting honour. It 
was not so many years ago that certain speculators offered very 
great advantages to the Commune if they might set up a gaming- 
table on the summit of Monte Titano. The proposition was well 
considered, and debated on by the whole Senate, for it had many 
attractions. It would have brought wealth, at least to the hotel- 
keepers of San Marino; it would have given an impetus to all 
mushroom kinds of commerce which spring up in every resort of 
foreigners; it would have compensated for some bad years of 
harvest, when vines had been spoilt through successive weeks of 
rain, or olives withered by the drought. On the other hand, it 
would have attracted all the scum of Europe, and the Sanmarinese 
trembled for their own moral character. Unanimously they re- 
fused, and glory the more to-day in the poverty and inertia of 
their city in that they have had it in their own hands to have 
made things otherwise. 

They chose poverty, even decadence, as preferable to the 
corruptions of a gambling hell. 

That honest character is as surely theirs to-day as in that 
not distant past. There is yet metal in the men of San Marino, 
despite the local pessimists, who, seeing now but the apathy and 
want of discipline among them, are wont to bewail the past 
with perhaps too great a disregard of the qualities still lasting 
in the national character, and which any common danger or 
common enterprise would certainly call to the fore. What San 
Marino suffers from at the present moment is inactivity, a lack 
of productive commerce, and a curious inability to sustain any 
organised labour. The land is not unfruitful—good wine grows 
on the sunny slopes of the Mount, wine which, were it well made, 
would not be inferior to any found in Tuscany, Corn and fruit 
are easily grown ; Nature, despite the stony heights, has not been 
ungenerous in the valley; but the community languishes from 
need of capital. There are no sufficiently large landed proprietors 
who are able to stand the expense of agricultural experiment, 
and the small peasant landowners will not unite in joint pro- 
duction ; many improvements that might be made and many 
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natural resources that could be turned to account are now left 
untried for these reasons. The result is an almost total paralysis 
of energy, both manual and intellectual. The Lyceum, with its 
fifty students and nine professors, does its best to educate the 
bourgeoiste—the peasantry are yet illiterate. A wholesome emigra- 
tion to America still further serves to diminish the working 


population. San Marino lies waiting for the miracle that shall 


again arouse her into life. 
Whether that stimulus come from without, or whether in her 


midst a new influence arise, an ethical force strong enough to 
bind her now scattering members and unite them again in common 
action, one thing is certain—it can only be by the modern watch- 
word of “Co-operation” that she can attain to any commercial 
progress. But it may be that her 7é/e in history be played out, 
and the little Republic has but to follow the fate of others larger 
and more glorious in their influence, and so pass, gently, painlessly, 
among the things that have been, and which are yet tenderly 


remembered amid the things that are. 
LILIAN SCHRAM. 











Evil and Evolution* 


THE author of Evil and Evolution is a man of noble ideals. Parts of his 
book are as fascinating as any Utopias we have ever read of—and we have 
read of a good many. He accepts evolution ; while he refuses to give up 
his belief in a benevolent and wise Creator. But if evolution makes the 
Creator responsible for the evil that is in the universe, how can the Creator 
be benevolent and wise? Either this evil—these ‘“ maladjustments ”—is, 
says the author, deliberately designed by the Creator ; or it is unavoidable ; 
or “fan enemy has disturbed the nice adjustment of things.” The first 
hypothesis, he says, leaves the Creator his omnipotence, but makes him 
responsible for evil; the second detracts from his omnipotence and 
omniscience, but leaves his benevolence unimpaired ; the third leaves him in 
possession of “perfect goodness, and perfect power and wisdom ” (pp. 58-9). 
This last hypothesis is the one which the author adopts, thus rehabilitating in 
a refined form the “simple-minded but bold and brilliant speculation ” of 
Genesis, and offering us a kind of Miltonic Satan. “If there is but one will 
in the universe, the riddle presented by the facts of the world around us is 
wholly and hopelessly insoluble. But if there is a second power, and that 
power sufficiently potent to disturb the divinely-intended order of things— 
too potent to be readily subdued and overcome—then the case becomes 
comparatively intelligible” (p. 48). Yet the author ascribes to the Creator 
“ perfect power ” as well as “‘ perfect goodness”; and the reader who asks 
how it is that these attributes can be reconciled with the Creator’s tolerance 
of the introducer of evil is left to answer his question for himself. This is 
the old difficulty; and it is left as unsolved as ever. 

Our author’s scheme of creation is this:—The Creator designed a 
perfect universe upon evolutionary lines. The operation of natural law was 
to involve no “maladjustments.” In organic life the struggle for existence was 
to produce no—-or “infinitesimal” (p. 87)—suffering. As long as organic life 
continued nerveless, incapable of pain, so long the destruction of the unfit, 
the killing of the weak by the strong, might go on unchecked—there would 


* Evil and Evolution : an Attempt to Turn the Light of Modern Science on to 
the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the Author of Zhe Social Horizon. London: 
Macmillan. 1896. Price 3s. 6d. 
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be no cruelty in that; but as soon as “evolution has attained that point 
at which the struggle begins to involve pain and unhappiness” (p. 125), “at 
that very point at which it first became possible for selfishness to be in any 
sense an evil” (p. 131), a new force, love, was to come into play and pre- 
vent it. Had the Creator’s plan not been interfered with, no sentient 
organism would have preyed upon another, evolution would not have pro- 
duced poisonous reptiles and carnivorous animals, and man himself would 
not have had to pass through his flesh-eating stages. But the enemy 
interfered, and produced disturbance in “‘ both the moral and the physical 
spheres” (p. 40), “really waging prolonged warfare with the Supreme, and 
baffling —at least temporarily—the purposes of Omniscience itself” (p. 65). 
Hine ille lachryme ! 

The above is the gist of the author’s suggested solution of the great 
problem of the existence of evil. For details we must refer the curious 
reader to the book itself. We say “the curious reader,” for we cannot 
promise the serious student any adequate reward for the time he might be 
tempted to give to the book. The author’s style is excellent; his know- 
ledge extensive ; and his earnestness and sincerity evident upon every page. 
But his reasoning is inconsequent and inconclusive. He is compelled, like his 
predecessors in the same task, to represent the Omniscient Supreme Power 
as checked and baffled by a lower power. His scheme rests upon ncthing 
but the barest and most arbitrary speculation, a mere guess which presents as 
many difficulties as the problem it is put forward to solve. Then the 
author has dropped into several rather droll scientific or pseudo-scientific 
expositions. What would a sound physicist think of pages 74 sgg. in 
which our author adduces the expansion of water when freezing and the 
diffusion of gases as instances of interference with, and reversal of, natural 
laws? ‘So far as we know, it [the law of latent heat] has no operation 
whatever, except as a subsidiary law moderating and regulating the opera- 
tion of a larger and a more general law ”—that is, of the law of gravitation 
(p- 76). What ground has the author for calling the law of latent heat a 
“ subsidiary law,” or for designating the law of gravitation a “ larger and more 
general one”? Writing of the diffusion of gases, he says, “A molecule 
of dead matter is actually endowed with the power of resisting the law 
of gravitation.” What would the physicist say to that? The author appears 
to believe that certain natural laws are “abrogated or modified” (p. 74), 
“by the operation of some other law,” when “they are tending towards 
evil”; and also that when gravitation “ brings down a branch to crush a 
happy and innocent child” (p. 70), or “chemical affinity ruthlessly burns down 
the house full of shrieking inmates” (p. 71), the Creator’s plan has been 
interfered with by the enemy. If this is what the author means, then 
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his scheme of the universe is a muddle, neither purely provi- 
dential nor purely evolutionary. His Creator is worthy neither of 
the evolutionist nor the theologian, possessing a maimed omnipotence, 
and a benevolence discredited by an alleged omniscience. For if the 
Creator was too “ beneficent” (p. 71) not to “ provide against” maladjust- 
ments in his own plan of the universe, why did he allow an enemy to intro- 
duce such maladjustments by interfering with the plan? The only answer 
is : either the Creator was not omnipotent and could not help himself; or 
he was not omniscient, and could not foresee what the enemy would do ; 
or he was not benevolent enough to provide against the evils he foresaw. 

In reply to the objection that danger from overproductiveness in organic 
life has to be met by making one creature prey upon another, the author 
contends that this overproductiveness is “in many cases at least” Nature’s 
response to the “disturbed adjustment ” introduced by the selfish preying of 
living beings upon one another. Yet he not only admits, but distinctly 
emphasises, the fact that wholesale death attends “ the commonest actions of 
our lives. . . . You cannot thrust a spade into the soil without killing 
and mutilating” (p. 121). This “ maladjustment ” cannot be due to criminal 
selfishness. If man is to be a vegetarian, he must dig. Does the author 
class worms and insects with the animals that are incapable of pain? Even 
in an universally vegetarian community of animal life, how is the balance of 
nature to be preserved? The rabbit pest of Australia was not provoked by 
selfish interference. In this case, it is certainly not true that “destruction 
has brought about the superabundance,” though the ‘ superabundance ” has 
brought about the attempt at “destruction.” All that the author appears 
to be able to say in this connection is that “the very fact that plague and 
pestilence, war and mutual devouring, are necessary to preserve some sort of 
a balance, shows that it is not a balance that can have been provided for 
by omnipotent and perfect goodness. It is an unnatural balance 
the outcome of a disturbance of the original design” (p. 149). 

We have given this book our serious and impartial consideration, 
because it is evidently a serious and well-meant attempt to throw light upon 
a problem of enormous importance. The attempt is a failure. We cannot 
see what good it will do. Scientists will not look at the book a second 
time. Some religious critics have written in eulogy of it ; but we question 
if genuinely critical theologians will find any satisfaction in it. The 
author’s thesis is a crude guess which he endeavours to support by frag- 
ments of cruder science ‘and by the readoption of an ancient speculation 
which is rapidly becoming discredited by all true thinkers. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 




















The Trail of the Bookworm 


Ir the young people of our generation do not grow up virtuous, artistic, 
and altogether superior to us, it will certainly not be for lack of im- 
proving literature. We had goody-goody little books, it is true, of the 
Basket of Flowers type, but they were hardly calculated to enlarge our 
mental horizon or widen our sympathies, while they left the esthetic side 
of us severely alone. One plea only can be put forward in favour of 
Sandford and Merton or Little Henry and His Bearer, with others of that 
ilk: they were the cultivators of patience and content. To pore over 
works of cant and twaddle without rebellious yawns, indeed, with interest 
and attention, as many of us did in the old days, showed a serene spirit 
for which we now sigh in vain. Was it the outcome of literary dearth, of 
the knowledge that nothing more exciting could be come by? If so, the 
stream of books that continually gushes from th¢ press, especially the 
overflow at Christmas, is not an unmixed blessing. It is possible to con- 
ceive that young folk were happier in obtaining a new book, as a rare 
possession, now and then, to be treasured, read and re-read, than they 
are in these times, when fond relations pour upon them so many delicious 
volumes that their hearts must often be oppressed with a sense of surfeit, 
and they, doubtless, feel like the small boy who wept because he could not 
eat any more plum-pudding ! 

Fortune, who “ never comes with both hands full,” who “either gives a 
stomach and no meat, or else a feast and takes away the stomach,” offcrs 
us now a banquet of reading quite out of proportion to our allotted term 
of life or our capacity of assimilation. Who does not know the crushing 
sense of impotence and awe that overwhelms one in a great library such 
as the Bodleian or British Museum? How it enrages one with Time and 
Death ! 

We cannot, however, but believe it is better to glut our brains than to 
starve them in a desert of enervating leisure. And although our boys 
and girls may occasionally develop neurotic tendencies through over-in- 
dulgence in fiction of a rousing nature, it can at least be urged that they 
do not run the risk of reverting to the bovine condition of placid nonentity, 

condition to which patience and content not unfrequently lead. And 
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this is something, whatever Dr. Naudau may affirm to the contrary. Whether 
the obvious intention of writers and publishers to improve the youthful 
mind can be said to be successful or not, their attempts are generally 
sufficiently attractive and amusing to quicken wits and keep restless spirits 
from the mischief which its author always has in stock to employ the 
idle. And for this may we be truly thankful ! 


aa x” * 


Here, for example, is the yearly Afa/anta,* fresh bound in dainty gold 
and blue, a volume to ravish the heart of any girl and satisfy any mother. 
Atalanta has pretensions—and justifies them. It aims at developing not 
merely the ethical instincts of its readers, but their intellectual and artistic 
cravings; in short, it is “advanced.” Printed on very rich paper, it has 
the air of an édition de luxe, and the frontispieces which adorn every monthly 
number are veritable works of art. It would be difficult to find a magazine 
to-day that could show more beautiful reproductions of famous pictures. 
Their subjects are not sentimental lovers and simpering babies, but studies 
from life’s drama throughout the history of the ages, and the human form is 
not tabooed as “improper.” The open-eyed innocence of our modern 
maid is here recognised, while prudery is banished to its rightful place— 
among the impure-minded, <A/a/anéa is one of the few English magazines 
that gives prominence to poetry, and the poems scattered about its pages, 
by Nora Hopper, Maxwell Gray, and others, rise far above the average 
standard of verse. The list of contributors contains many well-established 
names, including those of Mrs. L. T. Meade, Lady Jephson, Nora Vynne, 
Agnes Giberne, and E. Nesbit. A most interesting series of articles, en- 
titled Zetters to a Debutante by a Woman of the World, and another 
under the heading of Practical School of Journalism, run through the volume 
side by side with its constant Brown Owl papers (on dress and feminine 
matters generally), the Debating C/ub, and Miss Evelyn Sharp’s charming 
serial story, /# School, which is also published in book form under the 
title of Zhe Making of a School Giri+ A brighter or truer little sketch 
of a girl’s first year at boarding-school could not possibly be found. 
Full of fun and high spirits, it is as thoroughly entertaining from first to 
last as were those delightful productions of Miss Allcott’s, Zittle Women 
and Good Wives. 


* * * 


While our girls are being considered, our boys are not neglected. //is 


* Atalanta, Vol. X., October, 1896, to September, 1897. Price 8s. 
+ The Making of a School Girl. By Evelyn Sharp. Marshall Russell & Co. 
Ltd., Paternoster Row. Price 2s. 6d. 
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First Year at School* will be voted “ripping” by any lad who can see 
a joke and throw a cricket ball. Fathers and mothers may peruse this 
little work and profit thereby. It gives an amusing description of over- 
fond parents, and the results of their imbecility, that should strike home. 
How L£iiot Haselrig Hutchinson, nicknamed “Rabbit Hutchinson,” had 
the nonsense knocked out of him, and was turned from a disagreeable 
little prig into a fine manly fellow who won his spurs at cricket, and 
thrashed a bully, is told with vigour and skil! by the author. 
. . * 

Three Comely Maids} is obviously designed to meet the taste of older 
readers, although it is termed “a book for girls.” It appeared originally 
in Springtime. Full of love and sentiment is this rosy-hued tale, which ends 
in the good old-fashioned way with much rice and orange-blossom. Ex- 
cept for a fresh, country flavour and two or three very well-drawn characters 
—those of the Squire and his daughter especially—there is nothing that 
deserves special notice in the story. It has no plot, but plenty of con- 
versation. The three “maids” are all breezy, independent, and not 
destitute of humour ; they are natural if not particularly interesting. The 
book is neither so clever nor so diverting as Miss Pendered’s last con- 
fection for young people, Zo Zuniland with a Moon Goblin, noticed in 
these pages some months back; but it is exceedingly well-produced and 
would prove a handsome addition to a girl’s library. 

7 * * 

Amongst a number of names that have flashed out into prominence 
lately we have the now familiar one of Guy Boothby, and his Fascina- 
tion of the Kingt is a very readable volume, The first flower of Mr. 
Boothby’s talent, if I mistake not, was rooted in the strange occult in- 
fluence wielded by one Doctor Nikola, and this conception has evi- 
dently taken a firm hold upon Doctor Ntkola’s creator. King Marie of 
the Médangs is no blood-curdling, wizard-like villain such as the hero in 
A Bid for Fortune; he is, on the contrary, one of the most high- 
minded of men, and compels our willing respect. None the less 
has he “an eye like Mars to threaten and command,” and his wonderful 
magnetic power wins him a kingdom, which he retains, at last, by force 
of arms. The account of his ride through the jungle and defeat of 
the conspiracy against him is most thrilling. It would be unfair to the 

* His First Year at School: a Book for Boys and their Parents. By Alfred 
West. T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. Price 5s. 

+ Three Comely Maids: a Book for Girls. By Mary L. Pendered. Hutchin- 
son & Co., Paternoster Row. Price 3s. 6d. 


t The Fascination of the King. By Guy Boothby. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 
Warwick House, Salisbury Square. Price §s. 
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author to explain away here the fact that Xing Marie, though doomed 
to die of a certain disease in two years, contrives to cheat death and 


found a dynasty. The reader must look up this matter for himself. 
* * * 


There is a decided originality of manner in the Winds of March* 
that carries one through it, and even courts forgiveness for the strange 
atmosphere of unreality in which the story moves. If Mr. George Knight 
were not the author of several successful books one might be tempted to 
apply to him the adjective “promising.” With so much force, independence, 
and vitality, he ought to write a riper novel than this, which gives the 
impression of hasty production on a hazy conception. It would be 
absorbing, nevertheless, if the characters were more akin to human 
beings. They dance about the book fantastically, dash in and out of 
crises inconsequently, and pick up, here and there, odd acquaintances 
who are suddenly called upon to play important parts in the narrative. 
The heroine is a perfect monster of superlatives! She plays the fiddle 
like a Sarasate, paints like a Millais, and is also a full-fledged doctor, 
wonderfully skilled in midwifery. All the personages in this exciting 
book exhibit the same habit of breaking into verse or song at un- 
expected moments; and they bear a strong family resemblance to each 
other in several respects, one of which is their incessant fondness for 
talking about illicit love and illegitimate children. Despite, however, 
these peculiarities, we become interested in them, and cannot put them 
away till the last page is turned. We may refuse to believe in the 
drunken Major of the roth Dragoons, the Franciscan friar who plays The 
Kerry Dance on his organ under the impression that it is an old Irish 
ballad, the wicked baronet who papers a room with prints of the hero’s 
mother, a burlesque actress; they hold our attention all the same. 
Something in Mr. Knight’s way of telling a story, his vivid pictures, his 
frankness, and strong personality combine to partly redeem his defects 
of construction and characterisation. A spark of genius is apparent, but 
its glimmer is intermittent. Discrimination and patient toil might fan it 


to a flame; otherwise it will only lead to extravagance and puerility. 
* * * 


“True nature,” says Fielding, “is as difficult to be met with in 
authors as the Bayonne ham and Bologna sausage is to be found in 
the shops.” 

There was never more truth in a dictum, and we are no further 
advanced on this line than in the days when Zom Jones inaugurated 


* The Winds of March, By George Knight, author of Dust in the Balance 
&c. Jarrold & Sons, Warwick Lane. Price 6s. 
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a new departure. It is therefore refreshing to come across a novel of 
simple humanity such as one encounters in JV2/ma.* The charming 
Australian heroine may be a trifle reminiscent of others gone before, 
but she is convincing; and the same can be said for most of Mrs. 
Praed’s characters. Lady Arthur and her husband are both very 


human, and so is Oncle Van, the elderly adorer of Nilma, who 


triumphs in a quite proper and conventional way at the end. The story 
is slight but well-constructed, and it will be enjoyed by all who love to 


hear, in graceful prose, of wickedness punished and goodness rewarded. 
* * * 


The following, unearthed from an old /uck, is not inappropriate to 


the Bookworm’s pages :— 
A RECIPE. 
First take your Girl. She may be young, 
She must be quite erratic ; 
With rather reckless reasoning, and 
A taste for the dramatic. 


With eyes that dream, and lips that scoff, 
And thoughts that baffle sages ; 

The Daughter of the century— 
The Product of the Ages. 


One moment fired to sudden heat, 
The next ’way down to zero. 

Season her, carefully, to taste, 
And then put in your Hero. 


You may think he’s not needed, but 
He has some slight utility— 

To lend a light-green background to 
The Heroine’s mutability. 


To prove that man’s a budding saint 
Or else a full-blown Nero; 

To prove—well, almost anything— 
It’s well to have a Hero, 


Then drop in half-a-dozen folk 
Who soar, or sink, or grovel; 

Mix up the Reader thoroughly, 
And there’s your Modern Novel! 


* Nalma, By Mrs. Campbell Praed. Chatto & Windus. Price 6s. 
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“| “ADVERTISEMENTS 


A PATHETIC. STORY. 


is is on ‘one thine to do all you know how to do, and quite another thing to do.all that can 


a presume nobody ill dispute: that; yet fearful mistakes are maile along this.line.. : 
™ athetic and piteous story. told in ‘the foiiowing letter will show how such a mistake Es 
may happen, and. that too with the best intentions in the world om the part of the | 
persons through: whose ignorance it comes to pass. I hope that the letter, with the 
comment on it, may be-read by millions of people between Toh 0° Groat’s and Land’s) 
End, for the matter is of vital importance. We all want to live.as long as we can and — 
as happily as we can; and to know what | this case ase teaches is certain to help us, - 

“ After my confinement in June, 1890,” writes an intell woman, “I never got up 

5 strength. I felt low and weak, and a miserable, sinkin cemnation came. over me. 

d no appetite, and when food was placed before me I could scarcely touch it. After 
al ever so little I had an aching pain at the chest and stomach. My breathing was 
short, and.a dry, hacking cough fixed upon me. 

“Thad also a cutting pain at the heart, and every time I took my breath it hurt me. 

I was constantly belching up a rgd ly fluid ; and so bad was this that I often felt 
as if I should choke. Indeed I have nae writhed. in agony, fighting for my breath 
i alba Bag y Spasms ceased. ‘ Be lacs te Cola, 

“ At night T got, little sleep, often not-closing my eyes through the whole nig’ t. Co 
clammy sweats erroke. out over me, and I felt as if my flesh were dead, 

“1 was soon so weak I could barely pc about. "Fainting fits seized me every few 
hours—as many as fiye or six in one day. When these fainting botits came upon me | 
would fall down and lay sometimes an hour in a swoon. 

“ As time went on these attacks grew worse and worse, and I wasted sae until J was 
only a shadow of my former self I t month after month in bed, and was so 
lelples that I had to be lifted in and a of bed ; and my friends were obliged to sit up ‘a | 
with me through the night. 

{ 























“On my better days—that is, when I felt a trifie stronger—I was still ngage hee to lie 
down or sit in an easy chair. As for work, I was not able todo anything. 1 was fed " 
principally on liquid food, but I had pains after all I took. i 

“In this miserable state { continued for nearly two years, sometimes a little better * 
and then worse than ever. I had two doctors attending me who did everything that 4 
could be done” 

[Not quite. They doubtless did-everything they Anew how to do; but, as the ret 
event proved, it fell far short of what could be done, and was done, later on.] eee iE 

“The dactors,” continues the ese “sounded my lungs, and asked me if any of nd ts 
family had died of ee gave me medicines, changing them frequently, 
and recommended the a ation of ~ ll plasters to my throat and other painful” = ae 
parts, but none of the the diciies seemed to Suit my case. fe : a3 

“ All who saw me thonght I was in a decline. The doctor told my mother I must be 
well looked after, or pret would lose me in one of the attacks of fainting. One night my 
eeed thought 1 was dying. “Indeed, he laid me down for dead, saying, ‘She has 

this time; 

“In April, 1892, my husband and friends urged me to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and 
got a bottle from Mr. Russell, grocer, &e:, at Orwell. After taking it for a few ays : 
felt better, having less pain and feeling brighter. I could eat, and my food caused me 
no distress ; and I got stronger and stronger. | continued taking it, and gradually the 
ipinting fits and weakness left:me. After a time | was strong as ever, and have since 

ept well, taking a dose or two when needed. You can publish:this statment, and refer . 
anyone to me. Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved my life. (Signed) irs.) Caroline: Miller, 
wife of Mr. Charles Miller, near Cambridge, Po gots 

One thing is plain as plain can be—Mrs. Miller did not consumption. - In fact, 
re had no leading pes peo ia of ‘consum . Her disease sage Ld her ‘cough 

“ stomach cough,” and the fainting spells the result’ of nervous tion froni semi- 
sterdutiani Yet, so far as” we may e from her letter, she was.treated ~ _organi¢ 
wasting of the lungs. But Mother Seigel’s Syrup suited-her: her speedy © 
recovery demonstrated.” Without it she, would probably have died ere long of 


of her i ag <a 
How muc better know how to do the Ae is thing than te de 
matter how ee ' graveyz full of victims 
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